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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTOUY^ 



Although the territory of modern France is com- 
prised within the limits of the old Roman province 
of Graul, the history of the French monarchy and 
the French nation commences only with the irrup- 
tion of the German tribes, in the beginning of the 
fifth century. Of these the Franks were in many 
respects the most remarkable ; and as from them the 
nation derived both its name and some of its funda- 
mental laws, we will endeavour to give, in as few 
words as possible, and with as much accuracy as 
the subject admits, an outline of their early history. 
The Franks — that is. Freemen — were an asso- 
ciation of Grerman tribes, who, at an early period, 
established themselves on the right bank of the 
Rhine, between the Maine and the sea, and who^ 
not long before the Roman invasion, appear to have 
extended their settlements across the rivet, to a 
distance of forty or fifty miles within the frontier 
of Belgie Gaul. The tribes which dwelt nearest 
to the mouth of the Rhine were known «& n^cl^i^ 
Salian Franks, from the YsseV ot X^^^^e, ^ tvs^t «:^ 
Holland, on the banks of wVicYv \\ieY ^^ ^*^^ ^^"^^^^ 
resided; and from them t\\e '' ^^V\e Co^^^ "^ ^^ 
hctioD of Jaws, of whicli frequetvV, xcwiTv\vi^ ^'^•'^ 
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2 illSTORY OF FIUNCK. 

in the history of France, derived its name, and, in 
great part, its origin. 

For a long time after the Roman conquest of 
Graul, these Frankish trihea remained quietly within 
their own territories. But their natural disposi- 
tion was warlike and rapacious in the extreme. It 
was only the fear of the Roman troops that pre- 
vented them from indulging it. By-and-hy, when 
the necessities of the Roman emperors compelled 
them to concentrate their forces for the defence of 
the metropolitan pro vi aces, the Franks seized the 
opportunity to plunder their Gallic neighbours. 
When a.change of circumstances left the disciplined 
legions of Rome once more at liberty to oppose 
them, they retired within the almost inaccessible 
morasses from which they had emerged, and here, 
for about a century preceding \he accession of the 
Emperor Constantius, they seem to have remained, 
if not quiet, at least unnoticed. About a. p. 351, 
that prince invited them into Gaul, and employed 
them to fight his battle with Magnentius ; but they 
did it in such fashion as rendered them not less ob- 
noxious to their nominal allies than to their avowed 
enemies. Their sole object was plunder, and in the 
pursuit of it they made no distinction between the 
property of those who supported, and those who 
resisted, the cause which they had espoused. Ac«> 
cordingly, after the death of Magnentius, and the 
acknowledgment of his rival as head of the Empire, 
the united arms of both parties were turned against 
them. It was the customary boast of the Franks 
that they accepted no other terms from an enemy 
ss&gn hla i7/iconditional submission ; nevertheless, 
J^^r A gallant struggle of five yeaxa' dwTa.\Aow,\3Saftrj 
^^^ ^owpeHed to sue for peace. Having ^vsea 
"'^^^Vea for their future good be\iaVvo\iT,\\ve^ \«^st^ 
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admitted into an alliance with the Romans, and, 
under the title of auxiliaries, retained their settle- 
ments on the Meuse. They adhered honourably to 
the terms of their agreement, and on many occasions 
did good service against the barbarians who now 
harassed the Empire almost without intermission. 

The power of Rome had long been declining, and 
at length, in the beginning of the fifth century, it 
fell, and Gaul became the prey of some of those 
innumerable tribes which, had brought about the 
catastrophe. At first, the Franks remained faithful 
to their allegiance, and contended bravely on the 
side of the Empire. But they soon became aware, 
that, in so doing, they supported a hopeless cause, 
and then, taking part with the invaders, tbc^ applied 
themselves to securing, amid the general accasible 
which ensued, s&me share of the common booty for 
themselves. 



CHAP. IL 

FOUNDATION OP THR MONARCHY BY CLOVIS. 

Vbry Uttle is known of the internal condition of 
Graul for some years after the irruption of the baj> 
barians. When the confusion incident to that event 
in some degree subsided, a Gothic kingdom was 
established in Aquitaine, extending from the Loire 
to the Pyrenees. The Burgundians founded an- 
other on the western bank of the Rhone. Britany, 
which had never lost the recollection «C \\a» ^aicsRs^i.- 
aJity, notwithstanding ita livxVsi^xx^'a^IvycL Vj *^?^^^ 
MDMB, seized the opportumty to wi\v\Kse> *»^^>=^^ ^ 
independence ; whilst t\ie cei^t«)\ V^^^^^^^-c'o 
^roviace continuod to obey \\a ^B«f«a»''^ ^ 
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who in process of time aspired to the dignity of 
independent chiefs. The northern districts became 
the prey of the tribes of lower Grermany, of whom 
the Salian Franks were the most important. 

The honour of founding the French monarchy is 
popularly attributed to Pharamond, about a. d. 420 
— 30, but of the exploits of this hero no record has 
come down to us, and the fact of his existence has 
even been called in question. The real founder was 
Clovis, A. D. 481. He was the son of Childeric, and 
grandson of Meroveus, from whom the first French 
dynasty obtained the title of Merovingians. 

The regal office among the Franks was not, in 
the strict sense of the term, hereditary; for although 
upon the death of a chief they usually confined 
their choice of a successor to the fajpily from which 
he had sprang, it was as often conferred upon a 
brother or a nephew as upon a son. The election 
having been made, the person upon whom it fell 
was elevated upon a shield and duly proclaimed in 
the presence of the surrounding tribes. In the con- 
duct of military operations he was supreme ; but, 
except on these occasions, he exercised very little 
authority. 

Glovis was only fifteen years of age when the 
voice of the nation placed him at its head, but he 
soon showed that he was well qualified for his posi- 
tion. Having compelled all the various tribes north 
of the Seine to acknowledge his supremacy, he in- 
vaded the country which still called itself Roman, 
and within five years from the date of his elevation* 
he had extended his dominion to the Loire. He was 
engaged in prosecuting his conquests in the west 
and centre of Gaul, when he received an appeal for 
MssiaUnce From the Ripuarian Franks, who had cs« 
t»bJi8bed a kingdom in the nortVi-ca?»l, emVw^^ivtv^ 
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both banks of the Rhine, and having for its capital 
the city of Cologne. These having been attacked 
by a powerful tribe from Northern Germany, were 
reduced to great straits, and Clovis no sooner heard 
of their distress than he put his troops in motion to 
relieve them. He encountered the invaders on the 
plains of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Co- 
iogpie, and a battle ensued, which, in spite of his skill 
and the bravery of his followers, went against him at 
all points. It happened that he had married, some 
time previously, a Christian princess, by name Clo- 
tilda, who had zealously endeavoured to wean him 
from the superstitions of his ancestors, but hitherto 
in vain. Now in his extremity he vowed, that if the 
Grod of Clotilda would vouchsafe success to his arms, 
the gods of his fathers should be discarded. The 
fortune of the battle changed, and he not only de- 
feated the invaders and forced them to take refuge 
in their own country, but he followed up his success 
with such vigour that he compelled the German 
tribes, as far as the £lbe and the mountains of 
Bohemia, to acknowledge his supremacy. Mindful 
of his vow, he openly embraced Christianity, and, 
with 3000 of liis followers, was baptized in the 
Cathedral of Rheims. He took the clergy largely 
into his favour, founded many religious houses, and 
endowed many benefices ; but the manner in which 
he received the story of our Lord's sufierings and 
death, manifests no great appreciation of the true 
spirit of Christianity : " If I had been there," ex- 
claimed Clovis fiercely, " If I had been there with 
my brave Franks, I would have avenged him." 

Soon after the conclusion of his German cam- 
paign, he attacked and subdued the kin^ of B^as.- 
gundy, and having laid Mm \mdet V.xVwiXRs'tfcXNe" 
once more to the north, aivd ^xfedi Va* nwAfoxss»i 
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Paris (a. d. 507). His kingdom was already known 
by its modern name of France ; and Paris, except 
during the latter part of the reign of Charlemagne, 
has continued from that time to the present to be 
its capital. 

Clovis had extended his conquests as far as the 
Loire when ho was called to defend the kingdom of 
Cologne against the invasion of the Alemanni. He 
was now at liberty to direct his attention once more 
towards the advancement of his power in the south; 
and, under pretence of extirpating a particular form 
of heresy with which the Gk)thic Church was very 
generally tainted, he invaded the kingdom of Aqni- 
taine. He encountered the Gothic army in the 
neighbourhood of Poictiers, and after a severe ac- 
tion, in the course of which he slew their king with 
his own hand, obtained a complete victory. He 
allowed the Goths to retain independent possession 
of Septimania, a small maritime district between the 
Bhone and the Pyrenees, and the rest of their ex- 
tensive territory he annexed to his own dominions 
(a.d. 508). Soon after this event, he treacherously 
procured the death of his ally, the king of Cologne, 
and persuaded the Salian Franks to elect him to 
their vacant throne. His sway now extended from 
the borders of Bohemia to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
from the mouth of the Elbe to that of the Rhone. 
Such an empire might well satisfy even his lust of 
power ; and he occupied the declining years of his 
life in collecting and revising the laws of his na- 
tion. A short time before his death, he published 
the celebrated Salic Code, of which mention haf* 
already been made. It set forth the different mode^. 
of trial in vogue among the Franks, and the various 
jt/ads and degrees of punishment to which criminals 
iBiglit be aubjectod. But perhaps^ to ^.tx^x^V c^'w^ 
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its most interesting feature is a clause which pro- 
hibited the descent of particular kinds of property in 
the female line, and upon the strength of which 
Philip of Valois, 800 years later, resisted the claim 
which an English king advanced to the throne of 
France. 

This is, perhaps, the most suitable place in which 
to make mention of the " Champs de Mars," a 
French expression signifying " Fields of March.* 
These were the national assemblies, and derived 
their name from the circumstance of their being 
held in the month of March of each year. Origi- 
nally, it had been customary for each tribe to hold 
a separate assembly of its own, for the purpose of 
arranging the predatory campaigns of the year. 
Every freeman was wont to attend, and all had an 
equal voice in tlie deliberations. As the nation 
became augmented, both by conquest and by vo- 
luntary association, this duty devolved npon the 
immediate attendants of the king ; and when, more 
recentiy still, the old religion gave place to Chris- 
tianity, the clergy were admitted to the delibera- 
tions, and took their places as the representa- 
tives of a distinct class. As they possessed all the 
learning of the age, they soon acquired an influence 
in the assembly quite out of proportion to their 
numbers. By degrees, the inferior chiefs and com- 
mon soldiers, finding that their votes no longer car- 
ried any weight, ceased to present themselves ; and 
so it came about, that the Champs de Mars were' 
attended only by the bishops and superior nobles^ 
to whom all projects both of domestic legislation 
and of foreign war were submitted. In the reign of 
Charlemagne, when every gentleman was mounted^' 
and most were attended by moxuvXfe^ i^^s^^t^'^vs*- 
«easaa for holding the aaaeinNA\e<& ^^a> ^i^\RX^^ ^ 
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the month of May, for the greater facility of pro- 
caring forage, and the title of '' Champs de Mai " 
was accordingly substituted for that heretofore 
in use. 

A.D. 511. Clovis died at the age of forty-two, 
after a reign of thirty years. He left four un- 
worthy sons, who divided his dominions among 
them, and appear to have been accepted by their 
subjects without the formality of an election. 
Under their imbecile rule the nation fell into a 
state of anarchy, during which the subject races 
attained a position of greater influence in- the state 
than they had aspired to hold under Clovis. The 
complete amalgamation of the Franks with the 
people whom they had conquered was, of course, 
a gradual process. The spread of Christianity 
tended greatly to promote it, as did likewise the 
improvidence and ignorance of the Franks, who in 
many instances parted with their estates to the 
original proprietors at prices far below their value- 
To point out a precise era in which the various 
elements of the modem French nation can be said 
to have been finally and effectually fused, is out 
of the question. But without doubt, the way for 
such a fusion was prepared, and in the completion 
of it c<msiderable progress was made, during the 
inglorious reigns of the sons of Clovis. 

Among the descendants of Clovis during a space 
of two centuries, there was only one, Clotaire II., 
whose name deserves to be remembered. He was 
a 'v^ise and popular prince, but he found himself 
unable to conduct single-handed the government 
of so vast a kingdom, and he therefore committed 
the care of the eastern provinces to a deputy 
/a^ jx 61S), who was called the Mayor of tlie 
A/sce, The custom thus begun waa coutiuued 
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bj lus saccessors, and as the Mayors were usually 
possessed both of talent and ambition they gra- 
dually usurped all the authority of the crown. 

In the beginning of the eighth century the 
mayoralty was held by Pepin d'Heristal, who, by 
the exercise of great military. and administrative 
talents, and by the employment of many popular 
arts, completely won the affections of the nation* 
At his death, his natural son, Charles Martel, 
assumed the vacant office ; and in order to find oc- 
cupation for the Franks, and secure his own popu- 
larity with them, immediately commenced prepa- 
rations for a campaign against the Saracens, who, 
some years previously (a.d. 710), had crossed over 
from Africa, and after subjugating Spain, had ex- 
tended their ravages into France. Though stoutly 
resisted they had penetrated as far as the Loire,' 
and the very existence of Christendom seemed at 
stake, when Charles Martel encountered them al 
Tours. They were defeated with immense loss, 
and driven back into Spain, whilst the conqueror 
was lauded to the skies as the saviour of Europe 
(A.D. 732). Indeed, so great was his fame, that 
Pope Gregory IIL, who was at that time engaged 
in a quarrel with the Emperor of Constantinople, 
appealed to him for assistance, and, as he responded 
to the demand both with alacrity and success, a 
sentiment of mutual goodwill was engendered be- 
tween the French and the Holy See, which con-* 
tinned to exist for many centuries. But within 
his own dominions Charles treated the Church 
with very little consideration, and even laid vio- 
lent hands upon much of the property with which 
Clovis and his descendants had endowed it. 

Pepin, who succeeded to the of&<^Qk ^i Vckjs> ^^2ac«Xn 
inherited both his talents au^ V^^ ^as^x^«2^» 
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great military accompliahments won the esteem of 
Sie nobles, and by restoring the property of which 
Charles had deprived them, he succeeded in ob- 
taining the goodwill of the clergy also. Having 
secured this he openly avowed his intention of as- 
suming the crown ; but in order to give some show 
of justice to his usurpation, he requested the Pope's 
judgment upon the following question : " Whether 
is it right in the eyes of Grod, and beneficial to tl^ie 
interests of men, that the title of king should ibe 
borne by an imbecile prince, or that it should be 
transferred to a minister who has shown himself to 
be gifted with all the qualifications of royalty?" 
The Pope was very glad to strengthen his alliance 
with France, and without hesitation pronounced 
in favour of Pepin's pretensions. His decision 
was joyfully accepted by the nation, and Childeric, 
the last of the Merovingian kings, ended his days 
in a monastery. 



CHAP. ILL 

THE CARLOVIKGIAN PTNASTT. 

▲.0. 762. Ths new monarch was not less anxious 
than the Pope to strengthen a connection that had 
proved so advantageous to him, and he made two 
expeditions into Italy, in order to assist His Holi- 
ness against the Lombards, by whose aggressions 
the temporal authority of the papacy was seriously 
eompromised. He gave or confirmed to the Holy 
See the sovereignty of Bomagna and Marco d'An- 
cona, and although he retained to himself a nominal 
Authority, and the title of Protector, these were 
^OQD forgotten. He carried cm a aucccsafal war 
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against the Saxons, whom he reduced to the condi- 
tion of tributaries, and he succeeded in driving 
back the Sanicens, who had recrossed the IVrenees 
and established a footing in his kingdom. He died 
A.D. 768, after a useful reign of seventeen years, 
and left; his vast dominions to be divided between 
his sons, Carloman and Charles. 

Carloman died within a year, and his brother 
Qiarles, or, as he is commonly called, Oharlemagne, 
thkis became the sole inheritor of his father^s king- 
dom. Having suppressed a revolt of the Aqui- 
tanians in favour of the Merovingian family, he 
turned his arms against the Saxons, who had re<* 
fused to continue the tribute imposed upon them 
by his predecessors. He had penetrated beyond the 
Weser, and was still prosecuting the campaign 
with vigour, when messengers arrived from l^e 
Pope to entreat his aid against the Lombards. He 
immediately issued orders to his captains to meet 
him at Geneva, and in the following spring he forced 
the passes of the Alps, and descending into Italy 
compelled the Lombard king to take refuge behind 
the walls of Pavia. Leaving a force to blockade 
that city, he advanced to Rome, and was received 
by the Pope with every mark of affection and re* 
spect. He renewed the alliance between France 
and the Holy See, confirmed the grants which his 
father had made, and then returned to the north to 
superintend the siege of Pavia. In due time it sur- 
jrendered. The Lombard king became a prisoner, 
and his dominions, which comprised the greater 
part of Northern Italy, were annexed to the empire 
of Charlemagne (iu d. 773-4). 

The Italian expedition being thus satisfactorily 
concluded, the contest with the ^vlsxv^ ^^ab ^c» 
sumed ; but to describe m detuX^e '^%3MK» 
paigns which were conducted «ig;BLVCi%\»^*aX"''*^^^^ 
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people, would occnpj far more space than our limits 
afford. It is sufficient to saj, that the war con- 
tinued with little intermission during a period of 
thirty years, and that, although the French arms 
wore invariably successful, it was long before there 
appeared to be any likelihood that the independent 
spirit of the barbarians would be broken. At 
length Charlemagne adopted the plan of transport- 
ing large numbers of them into the interior of 
France, and supplying their places in their own 
country with colonies of his native subjects. By 
this means their power of resistance was at first 
diminished and eventually destroyed. Hieir in- 
domitable chief Witikind, disdaining to acknow- 
ledge himself conquered, fled across the Baltic, and 
from his place of exile endeavoured to organise a 
plan of revolt. But the attempt was vain, and at 
length he condescended to present himself at the 
^ Champs de Mai," and make his submission. He 
obtained the confidence and esteem of his great 
conqueror, and for many years served him faith- 
fully, both at the council-board and in the cnmp. 
Charlemagne's empire eventually extended over the 
whole of Grermany, and to some distance within 
the frontiers of Poland and Hungary. 
■ It was one object of all Charlemagne's wars to 
diffuse the knowledge of Christianity ; and perhaps 
the most celebrated, though by no means the most 
important, of his expeditions was one which, with 
this view, he led into Spain against the Saracens. 
With the flower of his army he bore down all op- 
position, captarcd the important towns of Pam- 
pluna and Saragossa, and compelled all the Arab 
princes north of the Ebro to acknowledge his su- 
premacy. But on his retnm into France the rcar- 
srtmrd cf the tarmj under the command of his 
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n^hew Roland, was attacked by superior numbers 
in the difficult pass of Roncesvalles, and destroyed 
to a man. The loss of so many of his bravest 
knights was long a source of poignant regret to 
Charlemagne, and he never in person repeated the 
invasion of Spain. Nevertheless, he continued to 
the last to oppose the power of the Saracens, and 
the progress of their false religion; and it is 
recorded that not less than twelve campaigns were 
conducted against them by his sons and his generals 
in Spain, Corsica, and Sardinia. Probably our 
young readers may have heard of the gallant Ro* 
land before, and of the magical effect which a blast 
from his horn produced upon all who heard it. 
And it may not be out of place to teU them, that so 
alarmed were the Saracens when he blew his well- 
known blast, that they fled from the mouth of the 
pass of Roncesvalles, and destroyed him and his 
chivalry, by rolling down huge rocks upon them, 
from the tops of precipices, which the Christians 
were unable to scale. 

• Towards the dose of the following year (a. d. 
800), Charlemagne proceeded to Rome, where he 
was well received by the citizens, not leiBS than by 
the Pope. Under the influence of his presence 
certain differences which had arisen between His 
Holiness and his subjects were arranged, and the 
Pope, anxious to show his gratitude, and it may 
be to secure a continuance of the monarch's good- 
will, resolved to confer upon him the dignity of 
Emperor. On Christmas-day Charlemagne at- 
tended the celebration of high mass, which was 
performed with unwonted splendour in the Church 
of St. Peter. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
the Pope, who had himself taken -^vxV. Yt^. \v ^^"^ 
vanced to the rails of the allar, %xA« ^XsSv^ ^^J©*^^' 

c 
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magne still knelt, apparently in deep devotion, 
placed a crown of gold npon his head, and pro* 
claimed him Emperor of the West. In a moment 
a shout arose from the assembled multitude. It 
echoed through the vast dome and loftj arches of 
the Cathedral, and being taken up by the populace 
outside, WAS repeated throughout every street and 
lane of the city, ^'Long life and victory to Charfe- 
magne, by the grace of Grod, Emperor of the Ro< 
mans ! *^ The new Emperor remained a short time 
to receive the homage and congratulations of hi» 
subjects, and then returned to Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
which he had constituted the capital of his do-* 
minions. 

The declining years of Charlemagne were clouded 
witlu domestic affliction. His eldest «on engaged 
in a conspiracy against him, and it became neces- 
sary to place him under restraint, in which condition 
he died. His second and third sons descended 
early into the grave ; and the Emperor, weary of a 
position which, whilst it afforded no exemption 
from the common ills of humanity, entailed the 
necessity of exertion, both mental and bodily, ill 
suited to his advanced age, determined to associate 
with himself in the cares and dignity of government 
his only surviving son Lewis. He had not long 
concluded this arrangement when he was seised 
with illness, of which he died on the 28th of 
January, a.d. 814, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. By his own desire he was buried at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, attired in his imperial robes, 
having his sword at his side, his crown upon his 
head, the Bible on his knees, and his shield and 
floeptre at his feet. 
JParhajns no man ever did so much for his con- 
^oBBtpanuias and for posterity aa tlud Emptor 
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Charlemagne, and certainly no name occupies a 
higher place in history than his. His great claim 
to our gra^tude is to be found in the check which 
he gave to the tide of barbarian invasion. Before 
his accession the Saxons and Sdares on the north 
and east, and the Arabs in the south, kept Europe 
in a state of perpetual turmoil and alum. The 
beneficial effect of his victories was seen in the 
complete and lasting change which, in this respect, 
they wrought. Whilst upon the frontiers of his 
dominions war never ceased during the whole of 
Ihs long reign, the west of £urope enjoyed the most 
perfect tranquillity; and men, for the first time 
since the fall of the Roman Empire, found leisure , 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and to follow the ele* 
vating pursuits of learning. Affer his death, in- 
deed, the vast fabric which he had built up went 
rapidly to pieces, but Europe did not on that ae« 
count return to the condition in which he had found 
it. Numerous States arose, more or less perfectly 
organised, to foiln an enduring barrier against tli^ 
inroads of barbarism ; and civilisation, which under 
his auspices had been replanted in Western Europe^ 
continued steadily and rapidly to advance. 
. But it was not only in war that Charlemagne ap« 
proved himself the greatest man of his age. He 
was a zealous, if not always a consistent, promoter 
of Christianity — a laborious compiler and an able 
administrator of the laws. Though himself an in- 
different scholar, he was fully alive to the advan- 
tages of a sound education, and was the liberal 
patron of all who devoted themselves to the pur- 
suit of learning. The commencement of a canal 
intended to connect the Rhine with the Danube, 
^attests his appreciation of the bci(i<^^\>% ^ c^crcosfikss^^:^ 
and his anxiety to extend li\i<&isi<» %sA vo^ ^\sqcbs^cs^ 

0^ 
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Other ways he gave evidence of a mind far in ad- 
vance of his age. • 

The descendants of Charlemagne inherited none 
of his great qualities, and after the lapse of a few 
years that huge empire, which his arm had raised 
and his intellect directed with so much labour and 
so much skill, was divided among innumerable 
petty chiefs, who hardly condescended to own even 
a nominal allegiance to the representatives of the 
Great Emperor. 

In the long line of monarchs which during a pe- 
riod of nearly two centuries claimed to preside 
over the kingdom of France, the name of one alone 
needs to be recorded, and that only because it 
marks the era of a very important event. This 
was the setdemSit of RoUo and his followers in 
the province of Normandy, a circumstance to which 
allusion has been made in a previous work of this 
series. After conmiitting many ravages along the 
coasts of France and England, RoUo entered the 
Seine with a large fleet and laid siege to Paris and 
Chartres. Charles the Bold, the reigning king of 
France, was thrown into a state of despair, and an 
ambassador was despatched to the camp of the in- 
vader with authority to purchase peace by the sur- 
render of an entire province. But in the meantime 
Count Robert of Paris, actuated by a more manly 
spirit, assembled an army and attacked Rollo near 
Chartres, and although he was defeated, he handled 
his adversary so roughly that the latter was very 
glad to close with the king's offer. The province, 
of Normandy was ceded to Rollo on the usual, 
feudal condition of military service, and he on his 
part consented to do homage to Charles (though 
only by deputy), and with the greater number of 
Iu3 followers embraced Christianity (^il.d. 9\\V 
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The last monarch of the Carlovingian race was 
Lewis v., and his sole possession the town of 
Laon. He exercised no authority whatever over 
his nominal vassals, and was more than once com* 
pelled to take refuge from their violence with his 
neighbour, the Archbishop of Rheims. He was 
poisoned by his wife a.d. 987, and Hugh Capet, 
Count of Paris and Orleans, a grandson of the 
famous Count Bobert, assumed the title of king. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE CAPETIAN DTNASTY. — THE CRUSADES. 

The founder of the Capetian dynasty reigned nine 
years, and at his death, a.d. 996, transmitted to 
his sons the crown which he had usurped. But 
neither Hugh himself, nor his three descendants^ 
who during the next 112 years successively bore 
the title of king, exercised any authority whatever 
beyond the limits of the Isle of France. Whilst 
professing allegiance to the crown, the principal 
nobles maintained in reality the most perfect inde- 
pendence, each within his own principality ; exer- 
cising all the rights of sovereignty, administering 
justice, coining money, levying taxes, and the like. 
In the reign of Henry, a.d. 1037, the most power- 
ful of these nobles was Eudes, Count of Champagne, 
who successfully resisted the attempts of the mo- 
narch to deprive him of the town of Sens and its 
dependent territory. Yet, in a slight degree, the 
distinctions of rank characteristic of the feudal sys- 
tem were beginning at this time to make themselves 
felt ; and so it came about that neither t\v^^<2r^^s^:«SS. 
Count o£ Champagne, not «ay ^^«et d^^^^K^i' 

o a 
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turbulent viissals, presumed to retaliate bis ag- 
gressions ; and even in resisting them tbey wei^ 
careful to avoid as much as possible the necessitj 
of combating him in person. 

This was a considerable step in the direction of 
order, and it was principally due to the influence 
of the clergy. Unfortunately, that body was not 
equally judicious in regard to some other points. 
The king, notwithstanding they had in some degree 
exalted him in the eyes of their flocks, was by no 
means in a position to aflbrd them that protection 
of which, in the disturbed condition of the times, a 
peaceable and wealthy society stood in need. They 
therefore threw themselves into the arms of the 
Pope, to whose authority they had not heretofore 
paid much deference ; and as His Holiness took ad- 
vantage of the circumstance to assume no small 
amount of temporal authority within the reahn, 
there soon arose between him and the king a strong 
feeling of jealousy. It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that the immediate eflects of the papal inter- 
ference were good. The sale of benefices, at that 
time almost universal, was steadily and successfully 
opposed. The " truce of Grod " was established ; 
that is to say, it was made unlawful to carry on 
any kind of warlike enterprise between sunset on 
Wednesday evening and sunrise on Monday mom^ 
ing. It continued in force during a great part of 
the feudal times, and in an age when every gentle- 
man possessed the right of carrying on war on his 
own account, and was accustomed to exercise it 
upon the smallest provocation, it proved of great 
benefit to society. Many other rules of a Hke 
humanising tendency were laid down by the elergj, 
and enforced by the threat of excommunioatio^ ; 
and the inSuence of Eome naturaUy increased in 
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proportion to the popularity wliich such acts as 
these obtained for it. 

The most important event both for France and 
for Europe which occurred during the eleventh 
century, was the preaching of the First Crusade by 
Peter the Hermit. It had long been customary for 
persons to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land — 
sometimes in fulfilment of vows made imder the in- 
fluence of gratitude or fear — sometimes in the per- 
formance of penance, whether imposed by the com- 
mand of the Church or the upbraidings of conscience. 
For some centuries Asia Minor had been in the occu- 
pation of the Saracens, and the cruel treatment which 
the pilgrims experienced at their hands, though 
well known in Europe, had not hitherto produced 
any other effect than to increase the merit of those 
who voluntarily undertook to encounter it. Peter, 
a man of ardent temper, had himself experienced 
this persecution, and had likewise witnessed with 
feelings of pious indignation the neglected state of 
the holy sepulchre. Having conceived the proj ect of 
leading an army into Palestine to rescue it from the 
hands of the infidels, he submitted his design to the 
Pope, and received from His Holiness strong en- 
couragement to prosecute it. For two years he 
employed himself in visiting the principal countries 
and cities of Europe, and by his fervent eloquence 
succeeded in arousing both the religious zeal and 
the military spirit of all classes of the community. 
At Clermont, in Auvergne, whither a vast multi- 
tude had betaken themselves at the summons of 
Pope Urban II., the enthusiasm reached its height, 
and amid tumultuous manifestations of delight and 
zeal, it was resolved to undertake the deliverance 
of Jerusalem. 

The first expedition^ unikt ^liVw Vawy3&^ ^tfs«L- 
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prised a. great number of both sexes, and of all 
ages.. It was provided with no adequate means 
either of subsistence or of transport, and, harassed 
by the attacks which the misconduct of the pilgrims 
provoked from those through whose territories they 
passed, a small remnant only reached the Holy Land 
to perish miserably by the hands of the Saracens* 
Some months later a second army, less numerousy 
but far more efficiently organised and appointed, 
marched under the orders of Hugh, the brother of 
King Philip, of Godfrey of Bouillon Duke of Lor- 
raine, of Robert Duke of Normandy, and of many 
other distinguished nobles. Within two years they 
made their victorious entry into Jerusalem (a. d, 
1098), and having established a Christian kingdom, 
with Gk)dfrey at its head, the greater number of 
them returned to Europe. 



CHAP. V. 

THE CRUSADES. — THE ALBIGENSES. 

Lewis YI., surnamed the Fat, ascended the throne 
A. D. 1108, and, during a reign of twenty-nine 
yearSy laboured with unceasing diligence and great 
success to give i*eality to the supremacy which 
in the hands of his predecessors had been little 
more than a shadow. He wisely resolved to con- 
tent himself, in the first instance, with exacting 
implicit obedience within his patrimonial estate, 
and to this end he put himself forward as tlie 
champion of the oppressed and the opponent of 
injustice, wheresoever they came under his obser- 
vation. The castle of Montlheri, which commanded 
tlie high road between Paris and Orleans, was in- 
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habited bj a certain noble who was accustomed to 
levy exorbitant toll from merchants and others, as 
often as they had occasion to pass his stronghold, 
and who not unfrequently carried them off and 
imprisoned them in the fortress until such time as 
their friends could contriye to raise the extortion- 
ate sum which he demanded as the price of their 
release. Lewis resolved to put an end to the nui* 
sance, and accordingly stormed the castle, and com- 
pelled the Lord of Montlheri to discontinue his 
depredations. Li the same spirit he forced the 
Count of Montmorency to restore to the monks of 
St. Denis certain lands of which he had deprived 
them. In this way he established a feeling in his 
favour among all classes except the highest ; and 
even among them, as he never professed a desire 
to establish his own ascendancy, or founded his 
proceedings upon any other ground than the ad- 
vancement of the public good, many began to look 
upon him with no unfavourable i^^gard. At the 
same time, in the disputes which were now of fre- 
quent occurrence between the towns and the neigh- 
bouring barons, he invariably espoused the cause of 
the former, and they on their part readily furnished 
him with supplies both of men and money as often 
as his necessities required. In this manner he 
succeeded in establishing a powerful influence, not 
only within the limits of his patrimonial estate, but 
over many of those which adjoined it, particularly 
the Bourbonnais and Auvergne. The pecuniary 
difficulties in which many of the nobles were in- 
volved by the Crusades materially facilitated his 
endeavours, and his feudal superiority, which made 
him the arbiter in many cases of dispute, likewise 
furnished him with opportunities of for^^^^va^X^a. 
design^ o£ which he did not oia\\.\.o viv\X&sssaf3& 
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The marriage of bis son with Eleanor, daughter 
of the Count qf Guienne and Poictou, secured the 
reversion of those fine provinces ; and when Lewis 
YII. succeeded to the crown he found himself ab- 
solute master of one half of France, and possessed 
of a feudal superiority over the other half far more 
substantial than that which his father had inherited. 

Soon after the accession of the new king, Ber* 
nard, Abbot of Citeaux, began to preach a second 
Crusade. His exhortations were received with not 
less enthusiasm than those of Peter had been, and in 
due time a large army, with Lewis at its head, set 
out for the Holy Land (a. d. 1 148). But Lewis 
became disgusted with the hardships of the land 
journey, and at Satalia, a port in Greece, took ship 
with about a hundred of his principal followers. 
These alone, out of all who had left France, reached 
the intended scene of their operations. So small a 
force could of course effect nothing, and after a 
short delay Lewis returned home. Meantime the 
conduct of Eleanor, who accompanied him in hia 
expedition, had been such as to render their con- 
tinued union impossible. He therefore divorced 
her immediately upon his arrival in France, and 
the provinces which she had brought him as her 
dower were again alienated from France. Six 
weeks afterwards she married Henry Plantagenety. 
and by the transfer of her possessions to the crown 
of England, laid the foundation of those long and 
desolating wars which in later times were carried 
on between the two countries. 

A.D. 1180. Lewis was succeeded on the throne 

by his son Philip Augustus, a youth of fifteen* 

"Aie anxiety displayed by the principal nobles of 

the realm to obtain an influence over him, sofBicieBtly 

Mtteata the degree o£ consideration 'whicb. now at* 
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tached to the regal office. To such a height was 
the rivalrj of the barons carried, that the young 
monarch was glad to accept the good offices of the * 
King of England, who, by his jadicious interference, 
put an end to it. But Philip, who was jealous of 
the English possessions in Franc^, made a bad re- 
turn for such kind services, and excited the English 
princes to rebel against their father, and attempt 
the dismemberment of his kingdom. With Richard 
especially Philip formed a close alliance, but the 
preaching of a third Crusade for a time interrupted 
his machinations agunst Henry and gave him em- 
ployment elsewhere. He had not failed to obsenre 
the political effects of the two former expeditions : 
how the expenses incident to such undertakings, 
and the habits of obedience and mutual co-operation 
engendered by active service, had enabled his pre- 
decessors to extend their influence over the nobility 
at home, and to infuse something of the spirit of 
order among them and their lawless followers. He 
therefore exerted himself to promote the spirit 
which the proposers of the new Crusade had found 
no difficulty in exciting, and in due time an ex- 
pedition for the recovery of Jerusalem was resolved 
upon. Philip having received the pilgrim's scrip 
and staff at the hands of the Abbot of St. Denis, 
assumed the command, and, as Richard had likewise 
resolved to take part in the enterprise, it was agreed 
that they should unite their forces and pass the 
winter in Sicily. Here serious dissensions broke 
out between them, and although they continued 
their voyage in the spring, and took part together 
in the siege and capture of Acre, Philip returned 
to Europe before the end of the year to employ 
against Richard, who by Henry'^ dfi.%.\!cL \)a^ \^- 
herited the crown of EngVaiid, VS^e ^wss^fc ^vSs«Kiss«:t- 
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able arte that lie had formerly employed against his 
father. What these were, and how after Richard's 
death he pursued a similar line of conduct towards 
John, has been elsewhere related. We therefore 
proceed at once to give some account of the most 
jremarkable domestic events of his reign. 

Amongst the inhabitants of Languedoc a religious 
sect had sprung up, under the name of Albigenses, 
which was not less remarkable for the simplicity iof 
its faith, and the purity of its manners, than for its 
hatred of the Pope and the ordinary clergy* In- 
nocent in. at that time fiUed the pontiii^ chair, 
and he determined if possible to put down a heresy 
which for nearly half a century had been gaining 
ground. With this object Peter of Castelnau was 
invested with the dignity of apostolical legate and 
despatched into Languedoc, and an edict was issued 
requiring all true sons of the Church to lend their 
aid in the undertaking. The most powerful of the 
southern barons was Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
and it happened that by far the largest proportion 
of the proscribed sectaries resided within his do* 
minions. The legate discovered the circumstance, 
and required Raymond, in the name of their common 
master, to make use of the power which he possessed 
and with fire and sword exterminate these unfortu- 
nate people. But Raymond fiatly refused to be guilty 
of such barbarity, and the legate declared him ex- 
communicate. Unhappily, an expression of anger 
which escaped him being overheard by one of his 
followers, was construed into a commission to as- 
sassinate Castelnau, and the legate was waylaid 
Mad murdered the next day. Innocent received the 
fateHIgence of the crime with exttemA «a%ex. 
'^ii// after bull WAS fulminated agavnat \h© Co\«xV 
^^o endeavoured in vain to excuse ^Vma^^* ^H^ 
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• vasflals were absolved from their allegiance : liis 
person was declared to be out of the protection of 
the law: and a Crusade was proclaimed against 
him and his heretical subjects, in which sdl the 
nobles of France were invited to take part. The 
same advantages, both temporal and eternal, which 
had been held out to the Eastern Crusaders were now 
offered as the reward of suppressing heresy at home. 
Raymond, anxious to spare his subjects the horrors 
of a religious war, sent in his submission, and con- 
sented to /Surrender seven of his principal fortresses 
to the Pi^al troops, and to submit to the humilia- 
tion of a public flogging. But even these sacrifices 
did not avail to save his unfortunate principality 
from the infliction with which it was threatened. 
Languedoc was devastated by the remorseless fol- 
lowers of Simon de Montfort, and in order to facili- 
tate the discovery of the heretics the ofiice of the 
Inquisition was instituted, and its administration 
entrusted to the Dominican friars (a.d. 1209). 

The barbarity with which the war was con- 
ducted is well exemplified in the fate of the town 
of Beziers. It fell into the hands of the Crusaders, 
and a messenger was despatched to the legate, 
Arnold Amalric, to request directions as to the 
mode of ascertaining which among the inhabitants 
Were orthodox believers and which were heretics. 
** Slay all," replied he ; " the Lord will know his 
own." The entire population, to the number of 
20,000 persons, was accordingly put to the sword, 
and the town being set on fire was razed to the 
ground. 

Although Raymond had d^^^vii^ ^"^ ^^tv\ss.^^'''«^ 
the rain hope of averting t\\^ tn^t, Vvs» >Kvw«sawsv 
Boger, Count of B^ziers, conteti^e^i ^'^^^^^^^J^'*^^ 
the invaders, and tlie legate, ^e«ix\e^ ^vcct x 

1) 
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jstinacy of his resistance, at length offered him 
terms. By the promise of a safe conduct he in- 
duced him to visit him in iiis camp ; but no sooner 
did he present himself, attended only by a small 
body of followers, than the legate ordered that he 
should be seized, declaring that faith was not to be 
kept with heretics. The whole country was now 
speedily reduced. De Montfort received from the 
Pope the lordship of Toulouse, and Koger ended 
his days, it was supposed by violence, a prisoner in 
one of his own castles. 

The reign of Philip Augustus, which extended 
over forty-three years, was a period of uninter- 
rupted progress for France. Normandy, Anjoo, 
Maine, Touraine, Poictou, Auvergne, Picardy, and 
Artois, were added to the dominions of the crown. 
The custom of commuting feudal services for 
money, with which regular bands of mercenary 
soldiers were supported, was then for the first 
time introduced ; and an efficient system of police 
established throughout the kingdom by Philip was 
equally a novelty. Under his strong government 
trade increased, and arts and manufactures flou- 
rished. Fine work in gold and iron especially, 
reached a high degree of perfection, and the archi- 
tectural skill of the ecclesiastics of that age is 
testified by the numerous specimens of their work 
which exist in all their integrity in the present 
day. Among the many qualifications for his high 
office which Philip Augustus possessed, his skill 
and economy in the administration of his finances 
was by no means the least important, and not- 
wjthstanding the great expenditure in which his 
JJumerous wars and great public \uideTt«I)sAv\%^ Vdl* 
solved bim, he left a very consider«L\Afi \re«jax»Ni \» 
'^ successor. 
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The accession of Lewis YIIL, a.d. 1223, was 
bailed with universal delight, inasmuch as his 
mother, Isabella of Hainanlt, was descended from 
Charlemagne, and the Capetian and Carlovingian 
dynasties were therefore united in his person. 
Amanrj de Montfort, the son and successor of 
Simon, unable to maintain himself against the old 
house of Toulouse, offered to cede to him the sove- 
reignty of Languedoc ; and at the head of a large 
army he proceeded to take possession of the pro- 
vince. Baymond YIII., the present Count of Tou- 
louse, had no adequate force to oppose to him and 
his garrisons in quick succession surrendered to 
the king. But a virulent epidemic which broke 
out at this time compelled Lewis to suspend his 
operations, and he died at Montpensier, in Au* 
vergne, after a reign of only three years, a. d. 1226. 



CHAP. VL 

ST. LEWIS. — THE OKUSADES.^-tTHB TEMPLARS. 

Lewis IX. was only twelve years of age when the. 
death of his father left him in possession of the 
throne. His mother, Blanche of Castile, therefore 
assumed the regency, and durins the nine years of 
his minority conducted the affairs of government 
with great firmness and discretion. The war in 
Languedoc was prosecuted with vigour, and Ray- 
mond being at length compelled to make sub- 
mission, the greater part of the disputed teit"r*5s^ 
was ceded lo the king, axv^ \\i% \^N«ti\si^ ^^ '^'^ 
remainder settled upon \\ie C,qw»?C^ ^^n^j^jj^'^^ 
This lady afterwards marTve^ Vfc-w\^ '^'5'^'^^^^ 
phonse. Beatrice, tlie da\x^\vX.ex ^w^ V^^^^'^ 
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Count of Provence, eBpoused Charles of Ai^ou, 
another of the royal princes ; and thus the last of 
the southern provinces which maintained its inde- 
pendence passed into the possession of the royal 
family, and was eventually united to the dominions 
of the crown. 

Lewis IX. was educicited in the strictest reve- 
rence for religion, and the most scrupulous regard 
to its precepts, and the beneficial effects of this 
early teaching were conspicuous both in his manner 
of discharging his public duties and in the tenor of 
his private life. But in that age religion, when it 
exercised any influence at all, was too apt to de- 
generate into superstition; and Lewis, though a. 
great and a good man, was not in this respect in 
advance of his contemporaries. Filled with grati- 
tude at his recovery from a dangerous illness, ha 
believed that he could not more appropriately dis- 
play it than by leading another Crusade against the 
Infidels ; and intelligence which shortly afterwards 
arrived from the East, of the continued persecutions 
of the Christians, confirmed him in the resolution 
to do so. In the month of August, A.D. 1248, he 
set sail from the port of Aigues Mortes, and in 
three weeks' time joined the rendezvous of his 
army at Cyprus. 

The most powerful of the Mahometan princes at 

this time was the Pasha of Egypt, and against him 

Lewis determined to direct his first operations. In 

the summer of the following year he set sail from 

Cyprus, with a fleet of 1800 vessels, and an armj 

of dOOO knights, attended by their respective suites. 

After a stormy passage, in which some ships were 

-^4 tAe Ueet anchored off the town o£ T>Mii\feX.\.%s 

^^d Zevrjs having iaaued orders for ll[ie a^aemiaMV- 

^on of Jus forinyy was himself anioug V\ic^ ^^^-^ 
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to land and attack the Saracen cavalry drawn up 
upon the shore to oppose him. The next day the 
Grosaders occupied Damietta, but the rise of the 
Nile prev^ented further operations for some months ; 
aad the Saracens, who had retired to Mansourah, a 
town some leagues higher up the river^ employed 
the time in fortifying their position and recruiting 
their forces. Meanwhile the burning climate of 
Egypt made sad havoc in the ranks of the invaders ; 
and when at length the waters subsided, and the 
season for active operations arrived, the reduced 
number and inefficient condition of Lewis' troops 
aogured little for the success of the campaign. He 
sustained a terrible defeat at Mansourah, partly 
owing to the unguarded impetuosity of his brother, 
the Count of Artois, who with a thousand of his 
knights became entangled in the streets of the 
town, and was there cut to pieces. After a vain 
attempt to retreat upon Damictta, Lewis was 
obliged to surrender with the remnant of his army. 
Those under the rank of knighthood were compelled 
to choose between apostasy and death. The rest 
were liberated upon the condition of paying 
400,000^ by way of ransom, and the Count of 
iPoictiers, the king^s surviving brother, was detained 
as a hostage for its fulfilment. A truce for ten 
years being concluded, Lewis set sail for Palestine, 
and there passed four years in the vain endeavour to 
obtain by negotiation that toleration for his fellow 
Christians which he had failed to extort by his arms. 
At length the death of his mother, whom he had 
appointed regent during his absence, com^Ho^. 
him to return to France. "R(i ■vi^'& ^rr:^ ^5Sr55Nr^ 
by the unfortunate result o^ \k^ C.tvsi's^Ab, ^^^ ^7^?^ 
expreaaed an intention o£ ^^^^^^^'^^ ^"^^.^^^ 
to A monastery. HappiVy ^^* xi^^a^lt''^ ^^roo. 
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recovered its sway in time to provent such a step^ 
and he found a better relief for his sorrow in the 
occupations of public life. The most important 
legislative acts of his reign were promulgated about 
this time. Thej comprise, among other changes, the 
abolition of two barbarous customs hitherto in 
vogue : — the right of the nobles to engage in pri- 
vate war, and the trial bj wager of battle. From 
henceforth suits could be decided onlj according to 
the civil law, which was carefully revised and com-^ 
mitted to writing by persons chosen for that duty 
on account of their knowledge of the subject. 
These were for the most part taken from the hum- 
bler classes of society ; and as few of the nobles 
gave themselves the trouble to acquire the amount 
of legal knowledge necessary to make them com- 
petent judges of the cases brought before them, 
they were obliged to depute to the lawyers the an- 
thority which in their respective courts properly 
belonged to themselves, and hitherto had been ex- 
ercised by them. At the same time, the king took 
care to encourage suitors in these baronial courts to 
appeal to his own, where, as in the former, the an-- 
thority of the lawyers had quite superseded that of 
the peers. By degrees the exercise of the judicial 
function came to be regarded as the exclusive 
privilege of the crown, and thus its supremacy 
over the nobles was completed, whilst the in- 
fluence which these formerly possessed in the state 
passed in a great measure into the hands of the 
lawyers. 

Lewis also honourably distinguished himself by 

his resistance to papal encroachment His edict, 

entitled *' the Pragmatic Sanction," forbade the 

Pope to exercise any authority in the matter of 

prcsfentMtiODS or collocations which wia itfyt con- 
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formable to ancient custom, and greatly restricted 
his power of levTing money within the kingdom 
(a«d. 1268). It was regarded as the great bulwark 
of the liberties of the GraUican church, and it is 
remarkable that it should hare been the work of 
the only monarch whose name appears in the Ro- 
mish calendar of Saints. 

For a long time a struggle had been going on 
between the Popes and the Emperors for the right 
of presentation to sees within the imperial domi- 
nions, and, in fact, for temporal supremacy gene- 
rally. The last emperor, Conrad, had lately died, 
and left his possessions to his infant son Conradin, 
in whose name the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
were now governed by Manfred, a natural son of 
Conrad. The Pope, intent npon the prosecution of 
the ancient feud, applied to Lewis for assistance, 
and failing to obtain it, transferred his request to 
the king's brother, Charles of Anjou. That ambi- 
tious prince gladly undertook to lead an army 
against Manfred, on condition of recmying the 
Neapolitan crown in case of success. Accordingly 
a French army invaded Italy. Manfred perished 
on the field of battle, and Charles, in pursuance of 
his agreement with the Pope, ascended the throne 
of Conradin. Within two years, however, that 
gallant prince, having attained the age of sixteen, 
assembled an army of Italians, with the majority 
of whom the French found no favour, and made 
an attempt to recover his inheritance. But his 
troops were no match for those of his rival. He 
himself was taken prisoner in the first engagement, 
and together with the Duke of Austria, who had 
accompanied him in his expedition, was carried to 
Naples and there publicly executed^ The^ ^\)5!^^tn^ 
of Charles was confirmed, and l\voftfe^\k»T«S»aR^^^ 
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submit to bis autbority bad do otber resourco tban 
to leave tbe country. Tbe most influential of tbese 
betook tliemselves to tbe court of tbe King of Arrar> 
gon, and tbere occupied tbemselves in arranging a 
plan of revenge, wbicb in due time was effected. 

Intelligence of a renewal of tbe persecutions in 
tbe East induced Lewis to undertake a second Cra^ 
sade; and, in spite of tbe entreaties of bis^ friends 
and tbe general dissatisfaction of bis subjects, he 
embarked witb bis three sons, and a considerable 
number of followers, and in due time arrived off 
Tunis (a. d. 1270). It is said that be bad been 
deceived by a report that Omar, the King of Tunis, 
was anxious to embrace Christianity, and bad in 
consequence departed from his original plan of pro* 
cecding at once to Palestine. Omar met him with 
the most determined opposition, and it was only 
after severe fighting that he succeeded in effecting 
a landing. The castle of Carthage was carried by 
assault, and the hopes of Lewis and bis army were 
greatly excited by this temporary success. But; 
within a few days the plague appeared in tbe 
French camp, and the king and bis sons were 
among the first whom it attacked. One of the 
latter died almost immediately, and after lingering 
for three weeks Lewis felt that bis end also was 
approaching. lie therefore caused his attendants to 
place him upon a bed of ashes in token of hu- 
mility and penitence, and in this position expired, 
in the fifty-sixth year of bis age, and the forty* 
fourth of his reign. 

Philip the Hardy, tbe late king's eldest son, was 

still sick, and tbe command of tbe expedition, 

therefore, devolved upon Charles of Anjou, who 

had lately joined the Crusade. He at once con- 

K^aded a treaty o£ peace with Omar and evacuated 
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the country ; and Philip, as soon as his health would 
permit, followed with the remains of his father, 
brother, brother-in-law, wife, and son. The intel- 
ligence of the king's death and of the failure of the 
expedition caused universal sorrow in France ; for 
the puritj and integrity of Lewis' conduct, both 
private and public, had won the affection of his 
subjects, and the national pride then, as at all other 
times, was extremely sensitive on the subject of 
military success or failure. But though Lewis was 
so unfortunate in his two great military expeditions, 
be was pre-eminently distinguished as a brave 
gentleman and accomplished knight ; and his me- 
IQory is still revered, among his countrymen, not 
less for his heroism than his sanctity. 

The most remarkable events of the reign of 
]Philip were the marriage of his son with the heiress 
of Navarre, which in due time was united to the 
French dominions, and the expulsion of Charles of 
Ai^ou and his followers from Sicily. On the 
evening of the 3rd of March, a. d. 1282, being* 
Easter-day, the French in Palermo were suddenly 
attacked and massacred ; an example which was 
followed throughout the country so soon as it be- 
came known. Charles set sail from Naples with 
the intention of avenging his slaughtered country- 
men, and re-establishing his own authority; but 
having encountered a Spanish fleet of superior 
strength to his own, he was obliged to retire with 
the loss of many of his ships, and Sicily soon after 
passed into the possession of the King of Arragon, 
under whose auspices the revolt and massacre just 
recorded had been perpetrated. Philip, with a view 
of supporting his uncle's cause, invaded Spain, and 
succeeded in capturing Grenoa; but he waa ve^'^^faRs^ 
compelled to retire, and dym^ ^oitSX^ '^Xwc^^a^a* 
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at Pepignan, was succeeded on the throne of France 
by his son, Philip the Fair, a.d. 1285. 

The young king, for he was only seventeen yean 
of age, at once made peace with Spain. It has been 
elsewhere explained how his dishonourable conduct 
towards Edward I. of England involved him iif 
hostilities with that monarch ; and in order to strike 
a double blow at his adversary, he followed up the 
seizure of Aquitaine by an attack upon the Count of 
Flanders, who had promised to bestow the hand of 
his only daughter upon Edward, lliis unhappy 
lady, having been invited to Paris, was there seized 
and thrown into prison; her father's principality 
was annexed to the French dominions ; and Edward 
was thus baulked of obtaining both his bride and 
her valuable dowry. 

The English king had sufficient occupation for 
his arms in Wales and Scotland, and peace was 
therefore concluded between him and Philip (a. d. 
1297). The latter now made his subjects feel the 
effects of his rapacity, and his exactions before long 
excited them to rebellion. Of this circumstance 
Edward took advantage, and having renewed the 
war compelled him, not only to give up Aquitaine, 
but also to restore to the son of Guy de Dampierre, 
the late Count of Flanders, all that he had wrested 
from that ill-used nobleman. But the reverses 
which his own harsh conduct had thus brought upon 
him had no effect in rendering Philip less tyrannical 
and overbearing, and he became involved in a 
quarrel with the Pope, which, though certainly less 
unfair in itself than that which had been lately 
brought to so unfavourable a conclusion, was con- 
dacted with great want o^ decorum, and caxiaied ^xo- 
d/^'ous scandal throughout Euro\ye. 
^oaifHce VJIL, who at that time fiWed tXie cVv^vt 
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of "St. Peter, wrote to the king in terms of great 
arrogance, denying his right to tax the clergy, to 
dispose of benefices, or in any other way to inter- 
fere with the Church, and especially with its pro- 
perty. Philip replied that he had both the right 
and the intention to deal with the possessions of 
the Church, and with the persons of the clergy^ in 
the same manner as with any other description of 
property and any other class of men in his do'- 
minions. The Pope then commissioned a French 
bishop to act as his legate and expostulate with the 
king, but the reverend ambassador, by Philip's 
orders, was cast into prison and indicted for sorcery, 
heresy, and atheism. Boniface now threatened ex- 
communication, whereupon his antagonist called an 
assembly of the principal barons and lawyers, and 
obtained a decree accusing His Holiness of the 
same crimes as his legate, and citing him to appear 
in Paris and answer to the charge. At the same 
time officers were secretly despatched to the Pope's 
country-seat at Avignon, where he was residing, 
who, with the assistance of some of his disaffected 
subjects, succeeded in gaining possession of his 
person. This done, they set out on their return to 
France, carrying their prisoner along with them; 
but being attacked upon the road, by some of the 
Pope's partisans, they were compelled to give him 
up, and the old man returned to Home. The in- 
dignities and pi-ivations which he had endured 
threw him into a fever, and he soon afterwards died. 
Notwithstanding the extraordinary violence of 
these proceedings, there was a strong part^ ^fv. 
Borne which supported 1?\\\\\^^^ Y^^V^xv'sw^iiTNa*^ ''iScA. 
before the new Pope could i^svufe ^ XsfvsJ^^ ^'^ ^-^^"Q!^ 
JDUDication against the peT^e\.T^\.o^ ^^ "^^^x 
outrage, he was removed by ^o\^ow- ^v«s^ 
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elapsed before the college of Cardinals arrived at 
any decision with regard to his successor ; and it 
was then agreed, as the rival parties in the state 
were so evenlj balanced, that the anti-Gallican 
faction should name three candidates, and that <^ 
these Philip should elect one to the honour of wear- 
ing the tiara. Bertrand de Groth, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, was among the three whose names were 
submitted to the king. He readily agreed to be- 
tray the confidence of those who had put him for- 
ward, and upon that condition was named to the 
popedom. In order to be within reach of his pa- 
tron's support, he fixed his residence at Avignon ; 
and the first act of his newly acquired authority 
was the issuing of a decree in which ho condemned 
the memory of the unfortunate Bouiface, and ex- 
culpated all who had been in any degree concerned 
in his ill-treatment (a. d. 130o). 

One of the last, and at the same time one of the 
most remarkable events of the present reign, was 
the abolition of the order of the Templars. This 
jorder, at once military and religious, had been 
established (a. d. 1 118) by Baldwin IL, King of Je- 
rusalem, for the protection of pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre. It had risen to great eminence and 
acquired great possessions throughout all Europe, 
and in France particularly it held a very high posi- 
tion, and was reputed to have amassed much wc^tfa. 
FhiUp's cupidity was excited, and he procured a 
decree of the Pope abolishing the order. The un- 
fortunate Templars, accused of the most horrible 
and even of impossible crimes, were proscribed, 
Bnd greAt numbers put to death in the most cruel 
manner, whilst their treasures and olYieT ipet«oiM3L 
propertj were seized by the king, and t]be\t \kci^ 
^^dhouaea bestowed upon varioua re^igiowa ot^ti^. 
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~ . Philip di4 not long enjoy the fruits of his iniquity, 
imd his death (a. d. 1314) caused no regret to any 
class of his subjects. But though an unscrupulous 
tyrant, cruel and avaricious, it is not to be denied 
that he originated several important measures of 
great benefit to the state. Thus he abolished per- 
sonal servitude, which still existed in some parts 
of France : he established the parliament of Paris, 
the highest judicial body and last Court of appeal 
in the kingdom : and he is generally regarded as 
the founder of the States-General, an assembly in 
which the nobles, the clergy, and the burgesses 
were severally represented, pretty much as in the 
parliament of England under our first Edward. He 
first assembled them on the occasion of his quarrel 
with Boniface, and made the representatives of 
each order draw up a protest denying the supremacy 
of the Pope, and his right to interfere in any man- 
ner whatever in the internal affairs of the kingdom. 
' Lewis Hutin, who succeeded to the throne at 
his father s death, reigned only two years. He had 
no male issue ; and in conformity with the provisions 
of the Salic law, which during his short reign 
were confirmed by a new decree, the crown passed 
in succession to his brothers Philip and Charles, 
the fifth and fourth kings of their respective names. 
TJpbn the death of the last of these princes, Philip, 
Duke of Valois, a nephew of Philip the Fair, laid 
claim to the throne ; and his pretensions being re- 
ferred to the States-General were without a mo- 
ment's hesitation admitted by that body to be valid 
(a. D. 1328). 
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HOUSE OF VALOIS. 

Philip's natural inclination was for pleasure, and 
the pomps and festivities of his court attracted 
many foreign princes, who vied with the French 
nobility in flattering his pride and encouraging his 
extravagance. But in that rude age peace was 
never of long continuance any where, and the 
revelry of the French court was soon interrupted 
by the stir and excitement of martial preparation. 
Philip's first campaign was undertaken against the 
Flemings, who had revolted from their lord, the 
Count of Flanders, and compelled him to take re- 
fuge at the Parisian court. They were utterly 
routed in a great battle near Cassel. 13,000 died 
upon the field, and, if tradition speak truth, 10,000. 
more perished upon the scaffold, by order of the 
inhuman Count. 

The great veent of Philip's reign, however, was 
the commencement of that terrible struggle between 
France and England which, for more than a century, 
desolated the first-named of these countries, and 
eventually left both in a state of exhaustion. The 
circumstances in which it originated, and the prin- 
cipal events which marked its progress, have been 
already set forth in another volume of this series. 
After the defeat of Crecy and the surrender of 
Calais, Philip was thankful to obtain for his pros- 
trate country a temporary relief from the horrors 
of active warfare. A truce, concluded for a limited 
period, with the English king, was from time to 
time renewed, and hostilities did not again break 
oui during bis reign. One of Ida laat acta ^«a the 
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purchase of Dauphiny, hitherto a fief of the Ger- 
man Empire. King John, Philip's successor, after- 
wards bestowed it upon his eldest son, who was 
in consequence styled the Dauphin, and that title 
continued to be borne by the eldest sons of the 
French kings, down to the nineteenth century, just 
'as the title of Prince of Wales, ever since the birth 
of Edward IL, has been borne by those of the Kings 
of England. 

PhUip had found it necessary, in order to meet 
the expenses of his wars, to resort to many un- 
popular expedients for raising money. Thus he had 
recourse to the practice, not uncommon in Europe 
St that time, of debasing the coinage. And a still 
^more odious measure was the establishment of the 
" Gabelle," — a regulation which gave to the crown 
a monopoly in the sale of salt, and compelled every 
person in the realm to consume a certain quantity. 
It was the more offensive in that it was established 
by a simple decree of the king, without any refer- 
ence to the States- General, and it confirmed the 
feeling of discontent which from an early period 
in his reign had been gaining ground in the nation. 
John, who succeeded him, was unable to afford his 
subjects any relief, and Charles, King of Navarre, 
A clever but unprincipled man, took advantange of 
the state of public opinion to organise a conspiracy 
.against him. His machinations, however, were 
discovered, and he was cast into prison. Hereupon 
his supporters applied for aid to the Black Prince, 
who held his court at Bordeaux, and he having in- 
vaded John's dominions with an army of 12,000 men, 
that memorable campaign began which was brought 
to a close by the battle of Poictiers, and the captivity 
of the unfortunate French king (a. d. 1356). 

Although John's necesaVti^a \w"8A ^^sai^\?^^^ 

£2 
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to lay fresh ourdens upon Lis subjects, they had not 
been without some beneficial consequences. Know- 
ing, as he did, the state of public opinion, he had 
not ventured to impose any new taxes without first 
consulting the States-General, and that body, al- 
though in the circumstances of the country it had 
no choice but to comply with his demands, took the 
opportunity of increasing its own authority in the 
state ; for it required that the receivers-general of 
the taxes which it voted should be responsible to 
it, and not to the king, for their proper collection 
and expenditure, and it limited its supplies to a 
period of one year at a time. John, who was an 
honest, although somewhat overbearing prince, will- 
ingly consented to this arrangement; for he had 
demanded supplies to meet the public necessities, 
and not for his own personal aggrandisement, and 
thus the foundations of constitutional government 
were laid in France, just as they had been in Eng- 
land. Unfortunately the circumstances of the two 
countries in after times were widely different, and 
the good seed sown in both produced its legitimate 
fruit in one only. 

Charles, the dauphin, assumed the regency of the 
kingdom, and a truce was concluded with England 
for two years. But the country was no sooner re- 
lieved from the presence of a foreign enemy, than it 
became involved in the misery of civil war. The 
regent having convoked the States-General, the 
representatives of the south assembled at Toulouse, 
and those of the northern provinces at Paris. The 
. latter required, as one of the conditions of their 
granting any supplies, that the King of Navarre 
should be released. The demand was refused, and 
the Parisians, under their mayor, Marcel, carried 
tAeir point by force. After much tumult, Marcel 
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'was killed, and the King of Navarre was banished 
from the capitaL 

The condition of France at this period was 
miserable in the extreme. Troops of disbanded 
soldiers, both from the English and the French 
armies, wandered about the country and spread 
terror and desolation everywhere. The nobles, 
hated for their tyranny, had, by their frequent de- 
feats, lost their ancient prestige ; and the peasantry^, 
upon whom the turbulent example of the capital 
was not lost, rose everywhere in insurrection. The 
Jacquerie, as this revolt was called, was at length 
suppressed ; but not until frightful atrocities had 
been committed on both sides. One chronicler of 
the period relates, with evident satisfaction, that 
^' the gentlemen of Beauvaisy killed great plenty 
of Jacques " (the nickname applied to the peasants), 
and that, among other meritorious exploits, Captal 
de Buch, a distinguished Gascon commander, burnt 
the town of Meaux, " with all the viUains he could 
shut up in it." 

At the expiration of the truce, Edward III. 
again invaded France, and having ravaged Cham- 
pagne, and levied a contribution upon Burgundy, 
turned his steps towards Paris. But he failed to 
make himself master of that city; and want of sup- 
plies compelled him to retire towards the Loire. 
Notwithstanding his invariable success in the field, 
there seemed as little prospect as ever that his 
claim to the French throne would be acknowledged 
by the nation. His own subjects were not less 
weary of the struggle than those of his opponents ; 
and in the month of May, A. d. 1360, a treaty of 
peace was concluded at Bretigny. Edward re- 
nounced his pretensions to the crovm, imd the 
French king made over to YAm, m IxjJOl wss^-t^^g^sJs^' 
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the Duchy of Aquitaine, together with the pro- 
vinces south-west of the Loire, and the seaboard 
from Calais to the Somme. Three years later 
John died in London, and the dauphin, who had 
formerly governed the kingdom in the capacity of 
regent, now ascended the throne, under the title of 
Charles V. 

France was again overrun by bands of mercenary 
soldiers, whom the advent of peace left without 
other means of subsistence thdn pillage; and 
Charles, in order to rid the country of their presence, 
induced De Guesclin, a Breton knight, who had 
greatly distinguished himself in the late wars, to 
place himself at their head and lead them to the 
assistance of Prince Henry of Castile, at that time 
engaged in rebellion against his brother, Peter the 
Cruel. Peter on his part applied to the Black 
Prince for assistance, and the English and French 
nations thus taking opposite sides, the quarrel 
became once more embroiled, — with what results 
has elsewhere been shown (a. d. 1380). 

The reign of Charles was one of the most im- 
portant in the annals of France, inasmuch as it 
stamped upon the government that despotic cha- 
racter by which, down to the end of the eighteenth 
century, it was distinguished. During the reign 
of John an important advance had been made in 
constitutional government, and even Charles, in 
the difficult circumstances of the regency, had con- 
descended to consult the States-General. But the 
insubordination of that body, and the excesses to 
which the peasantry were in great degree eX' 
cited by its example, disgusted and alarmed many 
who were favourably disposed to the cause of 
popular freedom. To them it seemed that there 
was no choice, except between the despotism of 
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the crown and that of the mob, and they wisely 
preferred the former. Charles took advantage of 
the circumstance to dispense with the services of 
the States-General; and his simple decree was 
henceforth the law of the land. In order to give 
it effect it was only necessary that it should be 
registered and published by the parliament of 
Paris. For this purpose the king was accustomed 
from time to time to hold a bed of justice, that is 
to say, he went in state to a meeting of the par- 
liament, and formally make known to it his wishes ; 
and under no circumstances had it any authority to 
refuse compliance, although on some memorable 
occasions in after times it took upon itself to do so. 
Charles VL was only twelve years, of age when 
he succeeded to the throne, and a fierce contention 
arose among his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Berri, 
Burgundy, and Bourbon, for the honour of acting 
as his guardian. The death of the King of Naples, 
who was succeeded by his cousin Anjou, with- 
drew one important pretender from the contest, 
and Burgundy, now by far the most powerful 
noble of France, acquired the chief influence in 
the government. The Duke of Anjou, before 
his departure into Italy, had laid hands upon 
the royal treasure, and it now became necessary 
to impose fresh taxes upon the nation in order 
to make good the loss. This, as usual, caused 
great discontent ; and when, under the influence of 
Burgundy, the young king led an army into Flan- 
ders for the purpose of reinstating in his dominions 
the Count of that turbulent province. Burgundy's 
futher-in-law, whose subjects had lately driven him 
out the citizens of Paris seized the opportunity to 
renew the disgraceful scenes of the late reign. The 
Flemings were defeated at. th^ WX>\^ ^i^^^i*^^5fc<5»^sb!» 
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with a loss of 30,000 men, among whom was their 
redoubted leader Philip van Artevelde, the son of a 
brewer of Ghent Charles then returned to France 
to punish the rebeUion of his own subjects. The 
gates of Paris were thrown down and the barri- 
cades destroyed ; a hundred of the principal citizens 
died upon the scaffold ; and the property, both of 
these and of manj more, was confiscated. All ^e 
most onerous taxes of former times were confirmed 
or reimposed, and among the rest the gabelle, the* 
duty upon sales, and the octroi, or duty levied upon 
goods at their entrance into any town, imposts which 
were particularly galling to the humbler classes of 
the community (a. d. 1382). 

But notwithstanding the king's severity on this 
occasion, his gallant spirit and the goodness of heart 
which usually distinguished him made him very 
popular with the nation, and raised great expecta- 
tions for the future, when it was hoped that he 
would throw off his uncle's tutelage, and follow the 
bent of his own disposition. He was still very 
young, when an attack of insanity destroyed this 
bright prospect ; for although, after the lapse of a 
short time, he recovered from it, an accident at a 
ball by which his clothes were set on fire brought 
on a relapse, and, notwithstanding his occasional 
convalescence, he never afterwards became fit to 
take any part in the conduct of public affairs. The 
kingdom, accordingly, became a prey to civil war. 
The Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans both laid 
claim to the regency, and both supported their 
pretensions by arms. The Parisians took the part 
of the former ; but the king having been permitted, 
/n a moment of compartLtive sanity, to iioimTi»iteitV!L<e 
g^i/eea a member of the Council, slie t\ixew «Xl Vet 
o/faenoe into the scale of the Duke o£ OtV^w^^^ 
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Each party in turn obtained the ascendant, whilst 
its leader availed himself of his position to pillage 
the public treasury and increase the public distress. 
At length the Duke of Burgundy died, and the 
Duke of Orleans acquired for a time the absolute 
power of misrule (a. d. 1404). 

John the Fearless, the new Duke of Burgundy, 
professing himself the friend of the Commons, and 
the staunch opponent of tyranny, placed himself at 
the head of a powerful army and marched upon 
Paris. The queen and the Duke of Orleans, un- 
able to. withstand the pressure to which they were' 
exposed from within, not less than from without, 
took refuge in flight, and John, having entered 
Paris, gained possession of the person of the dau- 
phin, and married him to his daughter. At length, 
by the interposition of mutual friends, a reconcili- 
ation seemed to be brought about between him 
and his rival, and in token of mutual friendship 
and confidence they partook of the Sacrament to- 
gether, and afterwards slept in the same bed. Yet 
on the very next evening John procured the murder 
of Orleans. His guilt was discovered, and he was 
obliged to fly ; but having collected his forces he 
very soon returned, and openly avowing his crime, 
which before he had denied, increased its atrocity 
by attempting to justify it. With this view he 
hired the miserable services of a Doctor of the 
University, who argued that the murdered Duke, 
having been a tyrant and having placed himself 
above the law, was not entitled to the benefit of 
law, but might justifiably be put to death. The 
answer to such a line of ar^^itaetA. \% ^"iJxcL. ^^S^^^i* 
constituted tribunals oi t\i^ \«cci\^^x^ ^«c.^ ^^^*q 
petent to decide whetliex t\ie \vn V^^y. ^^ ^^^^ 
been broken, and no m4\v\^^3^i^. \>CL«W2rt^'» 
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right to tak6 the matter into his own hands, and 
to act merely upon his own conviction. 

The new Duke of Orleans was married to a 
daughter of Count Armagnac, a Gascon nobleman 
of great influence and military skill. With the 
aid of this prince he succeeded in procuring the 
services of a Gascon army, and the hopes of his 
party, henceforth called the Armagnac party, once 
more revived. The cruelties committed on both 
sides were dreadful, and the country was reduced 
to a state if possible worse than that in which it 
had been involved during the two preceding reigns. 
Each faction in turn, blinded by party feeling, 
leagued itself with the King of England, and hesi- 
tated not to sacrifice the best interests of the nation 
for the sake of the assistance which he sparingly 
supplied. In Paris, the Burgundians enlisted the 
services of the butchers, who, having first expelled 
the Orleanists, abused the power with which they 
had been entrusted to oppress the citizens of their 
own faction, and even broke into the palace of the 
-dauphin, and grossly insulted him. The Armagnacs 
took advantage of this confusion, and, with Charles 
in person at their head, marched to attack Paris. 
Some of the citizens took up arms against the 
butchers, the dauphin favoured the reaction, and 
the Duke of Burgundy was obliged to fly. The 
Orleanist party followed up their success by the 
capture of Soissons, and the Duke of Burgundy 
having professed his readiness to make submission, 
a temporary accommodation ensued. 
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CHAP. vni. 

HOUSE OP VALOis — continued. 

Whilst France was thus torn with internal dis- 
sension, the English king, Henry V., revived the 
pretensions which his father had relinquished, and 
invaded the kingdom (a. d. 1415). The result of his 
first campaign is well known. In the famous battle 
of Agincourt, the English gained a victory which, 
if possible, surpassed those of Crecy and Poictiers ; 
the Duke of Orleans was taken prisoner, and the 
Constable d'Albret and many other distinguished 
officers were kiUed. But Henry made no immediate 
attempt to follow up his success, and the greatest 
gainer by the battle was the Duke of Burgundy, 
whose party remained unbroken, whilst that of his 
opponent, by the loss of its leader, was for a time 
paralysed. The Count of Armagnac, however, rallied 
a strong party, with which, for some time, he held 
possession of Paris and kept the Burgundians at 
bay. At length one of the gates of the city was 
opened to the Burgundians by some person within 
the walls : the Armagnacs sustained a total defeat, 
and the Count himself was taken and cast into 
prison. The butchers and all the Burgundi an rabble 
who had been expelled, now returned, and a 
shocking scene of bloodshed ensued. The prisons 
were attacked, and the inmates massacred without 
any regard to their political opinions. Debtors 
and others shared the same fate as the followers of 
Count Armagnac — and the corpse of th&t ^^^V^- 
man, who of course perished vtv ^e ^^KCkKr^^^S^s^^* 
ter, was treated with liorriVAQ iii^\^\>L\ft»» , 

The dauphin now \>ee«iae \!iaft Ve^Ast ^^- 
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Orleans party, which, notwithstanding the severe 
check that it had received, was by no means extinct. 
The i nvasion of the country by Henry V. (a. d. 1 4 1 7), 
who put forward the most extravagant claims to 
sovereignty, inclined both factions to desire an 
accommodation, and an interview was arranged to 
take place between the dauphin and the Duke of 
Burgundy in order that they might take measures 
of defence against the common enemy. They met 
at Montereau on the river Graronne, but at the 
moment in which the conference seemed about to 
begin, the Duke was assassinated by two of the 
dauphin's retainers. It is doubtful whether the 
young prince was a party to this most impolitic 
crime — but, however that may be, it entirely al- 
tered the direction of affairs. The new Duke of 
Burgundy resolved to sacrifice everything to his 
revenge; and the court party, who owed their 
advancement entirely to his father, warmly sup- 
ported him. A treaty was entered into with 
Henry V. of England, and that monarch, having es- 
poused the king's daughter, the Princess Catherine, 
was acknowledged by the parliament of Paris heir 
to the French throne* Henry did not live to reap 
the benefit of this treaty : but upon the death of 
Charles (a.d. 1422), the Duke of Bedford assumed 
the regency of the kingdom, and proclaimed the ac- 
cession of Henry VI. of England. Paris, and the 
country north of the Loire, submitted to his au- 
thority, but the dauphin, who assumed the title 
of Charles VU., met with general support in the 
south and maintained his court at Bruges. Hos- 
tilities ensued, of which the result was extremely 
un/krourable to the national party, ttud. vA. l^n^tk 
^^e English laid siege to Orleans iptei^wwA^n ^^ 
P^isslngr the Loire (x. d. 1428). 
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The siege of Orleans was regarded by all parties 
as an affair of great importance, inasmuch as the 
iiite of the rival armies were engaged in the con- 
test, and upon the result of it in great measure 
depended the fate of the southern provinces. The 
city was gallantly defended by Gaucoeur, and during 
six months the English made no impression upon it ; 
but at length the supplies of the garrison began to 
fail them, and an early capitulation seemed inevit- 
able. At this juncture succour arrived, of a nature 
so extraordinary and so effective, that it at once 
changed the aspect of the war, which ere long re- 
sulted in the total expulsion of the foreigners from 
the kingdom. - 

Joan of Arc was bom of humble parents at 
Domremi, a small village on the Meuse. Her em- 
ployment was that of servant at an inn, and like 
all persons of her class at that period she was quite 
uneducated. But she was naturally a woman of 
imaginative temperament, and the remarkable events 
in progress around her were the subject of her con- 
stant and painful meditation. A report had long 
been prev^ent, whence originating it is impossible 
to say, that the deliverance of France would one 
day be accomplished by a virgin. The legend was 
admirably calculated to captivate Joan's fancy, and 
it formed the subject of her thoughts continually. 
The idea at length presented itself that she might 
perhaps be the person to whom the legend pointed ; 
and a remarkable dream, the natural result of her 
state of mind, gave to an idle fancy the force of 
conviction. She dreamed that the Angel MichfueJL 
appeared to her, and solexsmV^ Q,o\Si\S!A'9^i^ss^<5^^ "^^ 
expel the invaders of \ieT coxxxlVt^^ ^^^ *^^ ^st^s^^ 
her lawful prince at Icllieim^* ^totv \5osw\>^^ss^ ^ 
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never rented until she foand means of communi- 
cating her mission to the king. 

Things were in so desperate a state, that it 
seemed as if nothing short of a special interposition 
of providence could set them right ; and Charles, 
though at first inclined to suspect the influence of 
sorcery, lent a willing ear to the assurance of his 
confessor that the favour <^ heaven, and not the 
machinations of hell, was manifest in the affair, 
Joan was desired to present herself at Court, and 
having obeyed the summons, her modest mien and 
gentle disposition soon made her a favourite. She 
was provided with a complete suit of armour, and 
being mounted upon a showy charger was pre- 
sent^ to the army and the populace. The example 
of their superiors had already inclined them to look 
upon her as no ordinary mortal ; and her martial 
appearance, and the graceful ease with which she 
managed her steed (an art acquired in the inn-yard, 
but which the spectators were willing to believe 
miraculous), secured their unbounded admiration. 
The despair which so recently pervaded all classes 
was banished, and hope, amounting almost to cer- 
tainty of success, took its place. The efiect upon 
the English was not less remarkable. The army 
before Orleans seemed paralysed at the prospect of 
having to contend no longer against merely human 
enemies, and no endeavour was made to oppose the 
entrance of a large convoy of provisions and re« 
inforcement of men. Under the conduct of Joan 
and the Count Dunois, the distinguished leader of 
the French, the English were attacked both by the 
■n0/ier/ng armjr without, and by the garrison of the 
^^ wAo made vjgorona and frequent eor^fia ftrooi 
r^^ii/ and although Joan was severely ^oxun^e^ 
^ arronr /j^ ^n attack upon one o£ ImVi ^otV^ 
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thej were compelled to abandon them all, and to 
raise the siege. The effect of this first success was 
prodigious. The spirit of the French rose higher 
than ever, whilst their opponents were proportion- 
ably depressed. The English were again defeated 
at Patay, where their distinguished general, Earl 
Talbot, was taken prisoner. Several strongly for- 
tified towns which still intercepted the king's ap- 
proach to Rheims were taken in quick succession, 
«nd at length the archiepiscopal city was entered 
in triumph (a. d. 1429). Charles was crowned with 
great pomp, and the Maid of Orleans, as Joan was 
called, took part in the ceremony. Her mission 
being now accomph'shed, she entreated permission 
to return to her native village and her former ob- 
scurity ; but her wishes were unfortunately over- 
ruled. She remained with the army, and by the 
influence of her name and presence contributed 
greatly to the success which the king's cause every- 
where obtained. But in a sortie from the town of 
Compeigne, which she defended against the troops 
of Burgundy, she was made prisoner by the Bastard 
of Vend6me, and was by him delivered to the 
English (a. d. 1430). In the following year she was 
arraigned, at Rouen, before a tribunal of which all 
the members except two were Frenchmen. By it 
she was declared to be guilty of witchcraft, and, in 
pursuance of an atrocious sentence, after suffering 
many indignities, was publicly burned. 

This act of cruelty, though it might gratify a 
wicked feeling of revenge, had no power to influ- 
ence the progress of the war. The national party 
had received an impwlae -^VAOcw ^i«vi^ ^«58v» Xs^ 
checked^ and the Ens\vs\i ^«t^ ^-^^rj -^V^s^/a^- 
peUed to give groimd- H^xit^ N^- ^^v^^ 
carried to Paris, where \ie NsretiX. \tocs«y58a.%5i» 

It ^ 
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mony of a coronation. But the -Duke of Burgundy 
having quarrelled with his English allies, made 
peace with Charles, and gave him his hearty sup- 
port. Henry and his garrison were obliged to re- 
tire to Rouen, and Charles YII. entered his ancient 
capital in triumph (a.d. 1437). 

After many unsuccessful attempts to bri ng about a 
formal reconciliation with the English, a truce for 
four years was agreed to (a.d. 1444). Charles had 
now succeeded in effecting the complete indepen- 
dence of his country, and, during the remaining ten 
years of his reign, he exerted himself diligently to 
strengthen the royal authority, and to improve the 
national defences. With this view, he entirely re- 
organised the army, dispensing with the services of 
the free companies, whose place was supplied by a 
small but well-disciplined force, established on a 
permanent footing, and provided for by a special 
tax. He likewise took measures for instructing 
the whole population in the use of arms, especially 
of the bow ; and the entire control, both of the 
regular and militia forces thus established, was 
vested in the crown. The result of this arrange- 
ment was to 'make the military resources of the 
country far more effective for the purposes of na- 
tional defence than they had formerly been, when 
the chieftain of every band exercised an authority 
over his own followers in some sort independent. 
But at the same time it rendered the power of the 
crown irresistible; and although the nation at 
large thought this not too great a price at which 
to purchase increased safety from invasion, the 
nobleii resented it warmly. The dauphin, whose 
undutiful conduct had long been a aovircfc oi wmwy- 
a/ice to the king, openly avowed "himaeV^ ot \X«J« 
P^(r/ sad the last years of Chaxlea'a tea^w ^«c^ 
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greatlj disturbed by the tumults in which, at his 
instigation, their discontent was vented. 



CHAP. IX. 

LEWIS XL — CHAKLES Vm. 



Lewis XL ascended the throne under far more 
favourable circumstances than perhaps any of his 
predecessors had done (a.d. 1461). 

The English possessed not a foot of ground 
within his dominions, except the town of Calais, 
and both the moral and physical condition of his 
own subjects had been greatly ameliorated by the 
ten years of peace which they had now enjoyed, 
interrupted only by the partial disturbances which 
he had himself been forward to excite. But the 
bent of Lewis's disposition was essentially dis- 
honest ; and thus, notwithstanding his great talents 
and unscrupulous energy, he continued to alienate 
his late allies among the nobility, and particularly 
the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful of them 
all. A league was formed, of which the king's 
brother, the Duke de Berri, was a member, and 
the Count de Charoloi, the Duke of Burgundy's 
eldest son, the acknowledged leader. The pro- 
fessed object of the combination was, the introduc- 
tion of certain reforms into the administration of 
the king's government ; and upon this specious 
pretence, the conspirators, having assembled their 
forces, commenced what they '^i^^ ^'ea^sfti^ \si <5^»- 
'' the war of the public ^oo^!* K ^^^^x5b "w^^cf^ 
was fought at MontWierv, m n^V\^ N^^^. "^^^ 
ciaimed the victory -, \)\it l^V^a cotl^'Ak^^'^^ 
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dieni to leave possession of the field to tlie rebels. 
He withdrew with his army to Paris (a.d. 1465), 
and there for some time stood a siege. At length 
the treaty of Conflans put an end to hostilities. 
Lewis gave up to the Count of Charoloi certain 
towns which he had purchased from the old Duke 
of Burgundy only, nine months before ; and be- 
stowed the duchy of Normandy upon De Berri. 
But the Duke of Bretagne having claimed a share 
of it in return for his services, a quarrel arose be- 
tween these two, of which Lewis availed himself 
so artfully, that he succeeded in regaining the 
whole province for himself (a. d. 1468). 

The Count of Charoloi, better known as Charles 
the Bold, had now, by the death of his father, be- 
come Duke of Burgundy, and he resolved to avail 
himself of his powerful position, and compel the 
king to a strict observance of the treaty of Con- 
flans. liewis was anxious to avert hostilities, and 
employed the Constable St. Paul to mediate a peace 
with his rebellious vassal. St. Paul pretended that 
the demands of Charles were less extravagant, and 
his disposition towards the king less hostile, than 
in reality was the case ; and induced him to accept 
the offer of a safe conduct, and visit the ducal 
court at Peronne. Soon after his arrival, intelli- 
gence was received that the citizens of Liege, who 
were subjects of Charles, had been excited by 
emissaries of Lewis to revolt, and had put their 
bishop, Lewis of Bourbon, to death. The Duke's 
anger was unbounded. He ordered that the king 
should be seized, and confined in a dungeon in his 
castle, and £ot three days and nights he kept him a 
o/ose prisoner, whilst he deliberated upon t\iG cxr 
^"^^'^nejr of putting him to death. At \eiv^\>[v \i<i 
^r^^€/ to release him, upon the morli^ymg, ^io^^.- 
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dition that lie should take part in an expedition 
against the unfortunate citizens of whose rebellion 
he had been the principal instigator. Lewis, en- 
tirely at his mercy, consented to the terms pro- 
posed, and, after witnessing the capture and pillage 
of his friends, was allowed to take his departure. 

It was a subject of deep mortification to the 
king, who piqued himself upon his capabilities for 
intrigue, that he had been so thoroughly out- 
witted : but he contrived to avert the more sub- 
stantial injury which the Duke of Burgundy had 
endeavoured to inflict upon him. He had agreed to 
confer upon his brother the government of Cham- 
pagne, by way of compensation for the loss of 
Normandy. To have done so would have been to 
strengthen the hands of Charles, not less than to 
diminish his own power ; and he therefore per- 
suaded De Berri to accept the duchy of Guyenne. 
This arrangement, which placed the entire breadth 
of his own dominions between the confederates, 
quite turned the tables in his favour, and he soon 
afterwards succeeded in inducing his brother to 
desert the Duke of Burgundy and attach himself 
to the interest of the crown. A long series of in- 
trigues ensued, in which De Berri and the Consta- 
ble St. Paul took an active part, sometimes on one 
side, aad sometimes on the other, as their own selfish 
views seemed to render most expedient. The re- 
sult was such as might have been expected. Lewis 
and Charles entered into close alliance, and De Berri 
and St. Paul were put to death. The Duke was 
poisoned by a priest at the instigation of his exe- 
crable brother, and the constable «^l.f&x<^^^Js^fc''^5a^^ 
penalty of his treason «A. VXi^ V-wA ^^ ""^^ ^-ssa^»r 
tioner (a.d. 1472). ^ „_ -v_,^ . 

It had long been tlie iwa\A"C\oTL qS. ^^"^^^^ 
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Bold to establish an independent kingdom; and 
having failed to obtain the support of the Emperor, 
he entered into an alliance with Edward IV. of 
England, and, bj means of large bribes, engaged 
that profligate prince to invade France, and give 
occupation to Lewis, whilst he himself attempted 
the conquest of Lorraine. Lewis, however, by the 
use of the same means, induced Edward to break 
his promise ; and, moreover, succeeded in rousing 
the inhabitants of La Farrette to revolt, who, being 
joined by the citizens of Berne and Friburg, de- 
feated, the Burgundian troops, after a smart engage- 
ment, at a place called Hericourt. The Duke, in the 
meantime, completed the conquest of Lorraine, and 
then, highly indignant at the intelligence of this re- 
verse, prepared to avenge it. The Swiss made re- 
peated offers of submission and amends ; but Charles 
would listen neither to their entreaties, nor to the 
advice of his own friends, and, at the head of a 
magnificent army of 40,000 men, invaded the ter- 
ritory of the Vaudois. He captured the town of 
Granson without difficulty ; but his cruelty in put- 
ting the garrison to death after they had surren- 
dered, roused the whole population of the country 
against him. A few days later, he was encoun- 
tered in a very difficult country by 20,000 Swiss 
infantry, and sustained a totsd defeat, together 
with the loss of his military chest, and a great 
quantity of jewels which he had carried with him. 
At Lausanne, he re- assembled and re-organised his 
army, and, after a short repose, led them once more 
against the Swiss. He was engaged at Morat by 
a somewhat superior force of the enemy, and a 
second time sustaiDed a complete rout. TW ^V\^ 
f^etermined that the invaders should not raXVy «iJ?>\u.^ 
r«F© J20 qaarter, and more than 18,000 ^ur^uxi- 
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dians were slain. Charles fled to Salins, and from 
thence issued proclamations, calling upon his sub- 
jects to supply him with the means of retrieving 
his misfortune. But his frequent wars had long 
since exhausted their liberality, and the result of 
the last two campaigns produced an open expres- 
sion of discontent, which Lewis took good care to 
foment. His foreign allies, with the exception of 
the English, deserted him; and these had all 
perished on the terrible day of Morat. 

Accordingly, when the Duke of Lorraine, taking 
advantage of his adverse circumstances, invaded 
the province of which he had been so lately de- 
spoiled, Charles could muster no more than 6000 
men to oppose him, and though his small force 
made a gallant resistance it was eventually de- 
feated. Charles himself was lost sight of in the 
confusion which ensued, and only after the lapse 
of several days was his dead body discovered 
naked upon the field. 

Intelligence of this event was forwarded to 
Lewis, who received it with great joy. The Duke 
of Burgundy had left an only daughter, Mary, to 
inherit his dominions, and the king, upon the plea 
that Burgundy and Picardy were male fiefs, appro- 
priated those provinces. Mary espoused the Em- 
peror's son, Maximilian, and between him and 
Lewis hostilities were immediately commenced. 
The only action of consequence which took place 
was fought at Guineagate (a. d. 1481), greatly to 
the disadvantage of the French king, who was so 
much displeased with the conduct of his militia, 
that he dispensed with thevt ^WTXkv'et ^'er^viftSi* ^s^. 
length a treaty of peace 'w^ka ^K^Ti'fe^ ^ isx:^"?>a»0«^ 
which H was stipulated \Xi«A. \Xi^ eiswNa.^>sv '^^ 
marry the daughter .o£ ^iLau^xxK^w^^ ^^'^^ ^ 
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fant, and saould receive witk her the counties of 
Artois, Flanders, and Franche Compt^. The 
possession of Burgundy and Picardy was confirmed 
to Lewis ; and by the death of R^ne, called the 
^' good king," he inherited, about the same time, 
Provence and Anjou. 

The short remaining period of Lewis's reign 
was passed in tranquillity, but the king had within 
him a source of torment which allowed him no rest^ 
and indeed was most active when external affitirs 
were least pressing. He was the slave of the most 
abject superstition, which, though it was ineffectual 
to restrain him from the commission of crimen 
failed not to render him miserable in the recol- 
lection of it. The last year of his life was one of 
great wretchedness. He shut himself up in the 
castle of Plessis) where none were allowed to visit 
him but his confessor and his physician ; and as he 
had always displayed more than ordinary aversion 
to the contemplation of death ; so now it seemed to 
be his sole object to banish the thought of it, and 
to persuade himself against his conviction that his 
health was not broken, and his life not drawing to 
a close. He was incessant in his prayers to the 
saints, whose leaden images he was accustomed to 
wear in his hat, and among whom he had one or 
two especial favourites. But neither these, nor 
the numerous quacks whom he consulted, availed 
him. He died 30th of August* 1483, and was suc- 
ceeded by the dauphin Charles, then thirteen years 
of age. Lewis, before his death, had entrusted the 

Jroung prince to the care of his daughter, Anne of 
'eaujea, who was married to a prinoe of the 
/iou30 of Bourbon, and she now aaanmeflL i21afc 
^A^??^' ^e presumptive heir to tVie tteotve ^«4^ 
^^ J^uke of Orlems, and upon the slren^h oi \«i. 
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exalted position he claimed a right to share her 
authority. She therefore assembled the States- 
Greneral and requested their decision in the matter^ 
and bj them the pretensions of Orleans were 
rejected. 

It was customary for the States, after concluding 
the particular business for which they had been 
assembled, to present the crown with a list of their 
grievances, which was usually received with many 
graoions promises of relief, and then quietly laid 
upon the shelf. Each order drew up its own 
petition separately, and these documents therefore 
present a fair picture both of the condition of the 
various classes of society at different periods, and 
of the spirit by which they were actuated. That 
presented by the nobles on the present occasion 
testifies, at once, to the enormous extent of their 
privil^es, and to their intolerable selfishness. 
Always exempt from the burden of contributing tor 
the taxes, they had been further relieved,, by 
Charles YII., from the obligation of rendering 
military service, and a great number of them were 
in the receipt of pensions paid out of the public 
purse, and heritable by their descendants like 
any other species of property. Lewis XI., having^ 
in vain endeavoured to make them contribute in 
money to the necessities of the state, relmposed the 
duty of military service. It was the object of their 
present application to obtain relief from the expense 
thus entailed upon them, and the selfish demand: 
was complied with. 

The clergy, the second body in the States, prayed 
for the more strict enfoTc^tGk&iit q^ ^^^^ ^^"w^gssaaosss. 
Sanction, They set {on\i V\\>cv tdmlOcl ^^at^sK^Ns^^^ 
tte liardsbjpg under w\uc\v X^ie^T ^^^^^'^^^^''^^, 
iafriBgement of their xi^^A v> ^VfccX '^ ^^ 
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benefices, and the repeated demands which were 
made upon them to contribute to the necessities of 
the Pope. The feeling of opposition to Rome at this 
period was by no means confined to ecclesiastics, 
and their petition was received with a promise that 
it should be attended to, which was probablj more 
sincere than such promises usually were. 

The subject which most engaged the attention 
of the Commons was the extent and nature of the 
taxes, over the expenditure of which they claimed 
the right to exercise some control, on the ground 
that they were well nigh the sole contributors. 
They even revived the proposition that they 
should meet annually to vote the supplies ; but the 
lady of Beaujeu, as the regent was called, became 
alarmed at their pretensions, and dismissed them 
before they could accomplish anything of moment. * 
The Duke of Orleans, bent upon obtaining the 
regency, endeavoured to obtain possession of the 
king's person. The attempt, however, failed, and 
he and his fellow conspirators were obliged to fly. 
He took refuge at the court of Francis, Duke of 
Britany, over whom he soon obtained great influ-. 
ence, and for the hand of whose* only child he be- 
came a suitor. The Breton nobles became jealous 
and demanded his expulsion, and as Francis refused 
to comply with the demand, they assembled in arms 
and applied to the lady of Beaujeu for assistance. 
La Tremouille was therefore dispatched with an 
army to their support; but the Bretons, alarmed 
at the presence of such powerful allies, suddenly 
returned to their allegiance. The royal troops, 
however, continued to advance against Francis, 
And at St Aubin a decisive battle wa» £o\xgW, Va. 
^^cA the Bretons were put to the xout, wv^ iV^ 
^uke of OrJenna taken prisoner, TYie YveaTeaa o^ 
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^Britany was compelled to marry the young king, 
and her valuable dominions, so long alienated, 
became the property of the crown. The engage- 
ment with the Emperor's daughter, mentioned in 
the account of the last reign, was of course broken 
off, and the provinces which had been acquired as 
her dowry were relinquished. 

The crown of Naples was at this time in posses- 
sion of Ferdinand, an illegitimate descendant of the 
house of Anjou, between whom and Ludovic 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, it chanced that a dispute 
arose. The last legitimate representative of the 
Neapolitan family in a direct line was R^ne, the 
grandson of its founder, Duke of Anjou, and the 
fa.ther of our English queen, Margaret. At his 
death, the dignity descended to Lewis XL, and it 
was now vested in the person of Charles. Accord- 
ingly Sforza sent ambassadors to France, urging 
Charles to make good his claim to the Neapolitan 
crown ; and the king, who had attained his 
twenty-fifth year, and was naturally of a warlike 
disposition, embraced the project with avidity. 
At the head of a large army he crossed the Italian 
frontier, and, after being magnificently entertained 
at Milan, marched almost without opposition to 
the Neapolitan frontier. Here, Ferdinand endea- 
voured to withstand him, but the Italian troops 
refused to measure swords with the French, and 
within six months from the day on^ which he had 
commenced the expedition, Charles was crowned 
King of Naples (a. d. 1495). 

The conquest thus easily effected, was not des- 
tined to last. Sforza, whose object it had beeu^ va. 
allying himself with ChatVea, \o o^^\«;:^<i ^'^"SSs^^xv^ 
of Naples, and not to eBta\A\€k\v YxetvR>sv ^^\£^\^>^^^ 
Italjr, entered into & league V\X!tx x>^^^^xv^^v fi^ 
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goD, for the restoration of Ferdinand. Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, distinguished in Spanish history as 
the " Great Captain," took the field, at the head of 
a comhined force of Spaniards and Italians, and the 
French were compelled to capitulate. Charles 
was actively engaged in preparations for a second 
invasion of Italy, when an accident put an end to 
his life, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. He 
left no issue, and his cousin, the Duke of Orleans, 
succeeded to the throne, with the title of Lewis 
XIL (A.D. 1498) 



CHAP. X. 



The appearance and disposition of Lewis XIL 
were alike calculated to produce a good impression 
upon his subjects, and he became a general fa- 
vourite. Being urged, soon after his accession, 
to take vengeance upon La Tremouille for the 
defeat of St. Aubin, he replied that it would ill 
become the King of France to remember the inju- 
ries sustained by the Duke of Orleans; and La 
Tremouille, so far from being punished for having 
performed his duty to the late king, was treated 
with great favour, and held many important com- 
mands under his new master. 

Lewis, like Charles, was naturally of a warlike 
disposition, and having entrusted the internal ma- 
nagement of his kingdom to the Cardinal d'Am- 
boise, he prepared to retrieve the disasters which 
the French arms had sustained in Italy. But his 
views were not confined to the recovery of Naples. 
Sis ^rnndmotber, Yalentine Visconti, was sister to 
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the last Duke of Milan of that name, at whoso 
death, a soldier of fortune, of the name of Sforza, 
had taken possession of the duchy. Upon the 
ground that he was thus related to the old ducal 
family, Lewis asserted a claim to Sforza's do- 
minions; and with the army which he was now 
raising for the recovery of Naples, he resolved to 
enforce it. Milan was therefore invaded, and Lu^ 
dovic, without striking a blow, fled to the court of 
the Emperor (a.d. 1^^). In the following year, 
however, he took advantage of the king's absence 
to return : and the Milanese having risen in revolt, 
the few French garrisons which had been left in 
the duchy were expelled. Lewis was therefore 
obliged a second time to take the fleld. The rival 
forces met at Novara, and Sforza resolved to strike 
a decisive blow for the recovery of his dominions. 
But the Swiss mercenaries, of whom he had many 
in the ranks of his army, betrayed him into the 
hands of Lewis ; he w» carried prisoner into 
France, and the duchy was once more annexed to 
the kingdom of his rival. 

In the meantime, Lewis had entered into a league 
with Ferdinand of Aragon, who readily consented 
to take part in the spoliation of his former ally, 
the unfortunate King of Naples. That prince was 
a second time compelled to fly ; and, the French 
having obtained, as their share of the spoil, the 
northern provinces of his kingdom, whilst the 
Spaniards retained the south, Lewis was crowned 
with great pomp in the capital of his new do- 
minions. 

But the same want of faith which had character- 
ised Ferdinand's conduct towards his old ally, was 
manifested in his dealings with his new one. Hav- 
ing secretly increased bia wta^ m ^^^'a»^x«is^>fi^ 
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was far superior to that of Lewis, he ordered Gon- 
salvo to attack the latter. The Spaniards obtained 
a great victory at Seminara, and captured the 
French general D'Aubign^ ; and at Cerignola, the 
Great Captain in person encountered another body 
of the enemy under the command of the viceroy, 
the Duke de Nemours. The Spaniards, according 
to their usual custom, threw up strong intrench- 
ments, and waited to be attacked; and although 
the French troops were greatly fatigued by a long 
march, the Duke de Nemours resolved to gratify 
them at once. The order to advance was given, 
and so great was the impetuosity of the troops, that 
in one part of the line they were for a moment 
successful. But the Spanish infantry, composed 
partly of pikemen, partly of musketeers, were then 
famous for their steadiness and valour. They re- 
ceived and repulsed the first charge of the French 
with imperturbable steadiness. A second attack, 
in which the reserve took part, obtained no better 
success, and,' the Duke de Nemours falling in the 
struggle, the French army at once dispersed. The 

* city of Naples surrendered to Gonsalvo ; the citadel 
was reduced by mining, a branch of the military 
art now for the first time practised; and Gaeta 
alone, of all his Neapolitan conquests, remained in 
the hands of Lewis. 

The battles of Seminara and Cerignola happened 
both to be fought upon a Friday (a. d. 1503), and 
the superstition which attributes to that day an 
unlucky character is said to have had its origin in 
the coincidence. 
In the /oJJowing year, an expedition dispatched, 

under the command of La TremomWe, to xettieve 
/hese disasters, miscarried, principally tYitowgV t\vek 
^^aisposition of the commander. Graet«. axwt^XL- 
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dered (a.d. 1504); and Lewis, relinquishing his 
scheme of Italian conquest, concluded a treaty of 
peace* But his chagrin at this humiliating neces- 
sity brought on a severe attack of illness, from 
which with great difficulty he recoTcred. 

Francis, the young Duke of Angouleme, and 
heir to the crown, had long been an object of jea- 
lousy to the queen, and she now persuaded Lewis 
to betroth his daughter to the son of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and to bestow upon her the important 
provinces of Burgundy and Britany. The arrange- 
ment, however, caused such dissatisfaction through- 
out the country, that it was abandoned ; and the 
dismemberment of the monarchy happily averted. 
But Maximilian, indignant at being thus cavalieriy 
treated, marched an army into Italy to assist the 
Genoese, who happened to be engaged in hostilities 
with France (a.d. 1506). 

A series of military operations now began, in 
which the Emperor, the Pope, the Venetian re- 
public, and the King of France, under every va- 
riety of combination, took part during the next 
seven years. The Venetians, at first in alliance 
with I^wis, successfully opposed the movements of 
the Emperor, and compelled him to retire within 
his own frontier. But upon the pretence that in the 
treaty which ensued, the interests of the French 
king had not been properly regarded, a league was 
entered into at Cambray, between the 'representa- 
tives of Lewis, Maximilian, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and the Pope, for the destruction of the wealthy 
republic. The Venetian troops were defeated at 
the battle of Aguadella, and the whole of the Ve- 
netian territory, with tlaa e^<i«^\Iv^\L ^1 ^^'^ ^s^^i 
itself, submitted to the Yxeii^. 
This success broke \ip tV^le^x^a* K^^k^ ^'^ 

o ^ 
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bination was formed for reinstating the Venetianir 
in their ancient possessions; which giving full 
occupation to Lewis in Italy, enabled Ferdinand 
of Aragon to overrun Navarre, and annex it to 
his own territories. Meanwhile the Pope induced 
Henry VIIL of England to invade Picardy; the 
Swiss, by the same influence, were induced to 
break with Burgundy; and the imperial troops, 
under the command of -Maximilian Sforza, the son 
of Ludovic, drove the French garrisons out of Milan. 
The defection of Henry VHI., who in the midst 
of his successes suddenly returned to England, 
and the retreat of the Swiss, who received a large 
bribe, led to a cessation of hostilities. Sforza was 
acknowledged Duke of Milan ; but France was 
rescued from a position of such danger as she had 
not encountered since the reign of Charles VII. 
On the first day of the ensuing year, the king died, 
having survived his marriage with the sister of 
Henry VIH., his third wife, only a few "^^^eeks 
(a.d. 1515). 

Lewis XIL stood so high in the affections of his 
subjects, that he was called " the father of his* 
people." With the middling and lower classes he 
was especially popular on account of his accessi- 
bility, his economy of the public money, and his 
forbearance in levying only such taxes as were ab-J- 
solutely necessary for carrying on the government. 
For the extraordinary expenses entailed by his 
Italian wars, he provided by the sale of crown 
lands, and thereby in great measure avoided the 
unpopularity in which failure might otherwise 
have involved him. His personal gallantry too, 
always most conspicuous, went far to remove the 
dissatisfaction of a brave people at his want of 
succesa. Of gaJlantryy however, there has been no 
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lack either then or at any other period among the 
French. The courage and knightly bearing of 
Bayard, " the chevalier without fear and without 
reproach," are proverbial. La Palisse and La 
Tremouille are names which recall, not merely the 
personal prowess, but the strategic skill, of the 
brave men who bore them ; and of Gaston de 
Foix, the highest hopes were entertained. He 
fell at the battle of Ravenna, still a youth, vainly 
endeavouring, at the head of a few cavaliers, to 
break a column of Spanish infantry, the only por- 
tion of the papal army which made good its retreat 
that day in tolerable order. 



CHAP. XI. 



Francis I. ascended the throne of his deceased 
cousin at the age of twenty-one. He was selfish, 
fond of pleasure, and exhorbitantly ambitious 
of military fame. Burning with the desire of 
Italian conquest, a malady which seems at this 
time to have become chronic in the royal family of 
France, he secretly but rapidly assembled an army. 
In order to procure funds for its equipment and 
support, he created .many new offices of state, which 
were put up at auction, and bestowed upon the 
highest bidders. The device was as iniquitous as 
it was novel, but it answered the immediate end 
which the king had in view, and he was soon in a 
position to invade Piedmont, at the head of 60,000 
men. The Swiss troops employed by Sforza to de- 
fend the passes of the Alps, retired upon Milan ; 
but they there showed so bold a front, that Francis 
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was afraid to attack them, and, intrenching himself 
at Marignano, accepted their proposal to negociate. 
The Swiss, however, in making this proposal, had 
no other object in view than to throw the king off 
his guard, in order that they might, as they hoped, 
attack him at disadvantage, and obtain an easy 
victory. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 13th of Sep- 
tember, when the Swiss commenced their attack. 
The French artillery, strongly intrenched, com- 
manded the road to Milan, and was supported by 
lasquenets, a species of German infantry, armed 
with long spears. In rear of these was posted a 
body of French musketeers and pikemen; and 
upon the flanks of the position, slightly thrown 
forward, were stationed the remainder of the in- 
fantry and the cavalry. The Swiss came on in 
one compact column against the centre of the in- 
trenchment, and endeavoured to carry it with a 
rush ; but the lasquenets, after a severe struggle, 
bore them back, and the direct fire of the guns to 
which they were exposed told with fatal effect 
upon their densely crowded ranks. The approach 
of night put an end to the contest, but it was re- 
newed with increased obstinacy on the following 
day. Again the Swiss essayed to carry the French 
position, and again they were foiled. At length 
the Duke of Bourbon, to whom, as constable, the 
king had entrusted the sole direction of afiairs, 
throwing forward the wings of his army, exposed 
the Swiss to a simultaneous attack in front and on 
both flanks. They were obliged to retire, and in 
vain endeavoured to retrieve the day by turning 
the French position. The force which they de- 
tached for this purpose was defeated without diffi- 
cuJtjr; and in gocdi order, but with numbers dimi- 
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nished by 20,000, they fell back upon Milan. On 
the side of the French, the loss was comparatively 
small, although the king himself, the constable, the 
Chevalier Bayard, and many more officers of dis- 
tinguished rank, were wounded. Francis was over- 
joyed at his success. Acting as a simple soldier, 
he had conducted himself with marked gallantry, 
and, at the conclusion of the action, received the 
honour of knighthood at the hands of Bayard. 
The eclat which accrued to him from a victory at 
once so hotly contested and so complete, was im- 
mense. Sforza abdicated the ducal throne, on con- 
dition of receiving a pension and a residence in 
France ; and the Pope, who had espoused his cause, 
hastened to make terms with the conqueror. Cer- 
tain fortresses within the papal dominions were 
given up to the French, and a convention was en- 
tered into, known in history as the " Concordat," 
by which, at the expense of the Galilean Church, 
both the king and the Pope were gainers. The 
Pragmatic Sanction was repealed ; the exclusive 
right of presentation to benefices was vested in the 
crown ; and His Holiness received authority to levy 
taxes upon church property for his own benefit, to 
an amount not exceeding a tenth of the whole re- 
venues of any benefice. 

Upon the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, his 
grandson Charles, a youth of sixteen, succeeded to 
the throne. Between him and Francis the closest 
friendship existed, and it was now further ce- 
mented by the betrothal of the Princess Claude, 
the French king's infant daughter, to the Spanish 
prince, who on his part promised, as soon as the 
marriage took place, to restore the province of 
Navarre. It happened, however, very soon after- 
yfBxds, that the death of M«tx\m^YW^.V^\.^^^2ss^^ 
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throne of Germany vacant, and both Charles and 
Francis became candidates for the honour of filling 
it. The choice of the electors fell upon Charles ; 
and Francis, whose vanity was excessive, became at 
once his bitter foe (a. d. 1520). He invaded Navarre^ 
and entered into a league with the Pope for the 
recovery of Naples. In neither undertaking was 
he successful ; whereas Charles, the fifth emperor of 
the name, although foiled by the gallant Bayard in 
an attempt to invade Champagne, succeeded in 
rousing the Milanese to successful revolt. The 
French, under Lautrec and Montmorency, were 
signally defeated by Sforza and the imperialists; 
and the Swiss mercenaries in the service of Francis, 
according to their usual custom, took the opporta« 
nity to demand the arrears of pay which were due 
to them. As the king's mother, Louisa of Savoy, 
embezzled all the public money upon which she 
could lay her hands, Francis had no means at the 
moment of satisfying them. They therefore re- 
nounced their engagement with him, and returned 
to their own country; and the French generals^ 
deprived of half their forces, were obliged to eva-« 
cuate Milan. 

The hostility of the Venetian republic, and of 
Henry VIII. of England, increased the difficulties 
of the French king's position (a.d. 1522), and ren- 
dered the greatest caution, not less than the most 
unbending energy, necessary. Yet at this very 
juncture the queen-mother thought fit to offend the 
constable, the best soldier in her son's dominions ; 
and he, sacrificing his honour to a miserable feeling 
of revenge, offered his services to the enemy of his 
countrj^. Charles stood in no need o£ aVAUuV ^eu^ 
^A^ ifu^ IjQ j[jj^j^ what a loss to FrancVa t\\e ^^^e^^- 
^OQ oft/ie constAble would be, and tWre^or^ ^\«AV^ 
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accepted his offer (a. d. 1523). Francis having 
formed the siege of Pavia, the combined Spanish 
and German forces, under the imperialist general 
Pesoara and the traitor Bourbon, attacked him in 
his lines* His own undisciplined ardour was the 
cause of their success ; for they had been gallantly 
repulsed, and were in full retreat, when Francis, 
seizing his sword, sallied out of his intrenchments 
and called on his troops to follow. His guns, in 
which alone his superiority lay, were immediately 
masked; and the enemy, having rallied and re- 
newed the battle in the open plain, gained a 
complete victory. The best blood of France was 
poured out like water on this terrible day, and the 
king himself fell into the hands of the enemy. He 
was offered his liberty on condition that he would 
•urrender his claims upon Naples and Milan, and 
cede the province of Burgundy ; but he refused to 
accept these terms, and at his own request Charles 
ordered him to be conveyed to Madrid. He wrote 
to the queen-mother, informing her of his misfor- 
tune in these laconic terms — '< Madame, all is lost 
except our honour" (a.d. 1525). 

Francis hoped that in a personal interview he 
would succeed in obtaining from the Emperor more 
favourable terms than were at first offered him. 
But in this he was mistaken ; and after a year's 
captivity he signed a treaty, by which he agreed 
to surrender not only Burgundy, but Flanders and 
Artois also, and to espouse the Emperor's sister. 
Upon these conditions he received his liberty ; and 
the first use which he made of it was to form an 
alliance with the Pope and the other Italian powers 
against his rival. WYven t^q^vc^^ Vi ^"«?^ss^\a.^»». 
engagements, he xepWeA \\i^\. \^^ V^^ x^^ '^'^'^^;^:^ 
to alienate any portion o^ \i\a ^ommvo^^ ^^^^ 
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the consent of the States- General, and that body 
having been assembled in order to deliberate upon 
the matter, gave, as it was expected to do, an in- 
dignant refusal. The Holy Alliance, so called be- 
cause the Pope was at the head of it, was joined 
by Henry VHI., and Charles, perceiving that a 
renewal of hostilities was inevitable, ordered the 
constable to invade Italy. On the 5th of May, 
A.D. 1527, Rome was carried by escalade, though 
the constable, having with his own hand planted ;tlie 
first ladder, was shot dead in the act of mounting. 
His troops, nothing daunted, pressed on to the 
assault, and a scene of rapine ensued which sur- 
passed in horror all that the imperial city had 
endured at the hands of her heathen conquerors. 
The Pope shut himself up in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, and for two months the Germans, of whom 
the constable's army was almost entirely composed, 
remained in possession of the city. 

The war continued for two years, much to the 
disadv'antage of the French. At the expiration of 
that period a treaty of peace was concluded at 
Cambray. Francis renounced his Italian claims, 
and ceded to the Emperor, Flanders, Artois, Tour- 
nay, and Arras, while Charles on his part consented 
to forego the possession of Burgundy. 

The great Eeformation, which in the beginning 

of the sixteenth century engaged the attention of 

Germany, had not been without its effect upon tha 

public mind of France, and to such as chose to 

* adopt its tenets the most complete toleration had 

hitherto been extended. But the king's temper 

had become soured by constant defeat, and ho 

vented his ill-humour upon the unfortunate heretics 

— /or such the reformers were pronounced to be^ 

4r the JPope, the University of Paxia, wid the ^ar*. 
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liament. During his captivity, the Pope had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the condemnation of one Le 
Clerc, who was burnt at Metz — the first martyr of 
the Reformation in France. The king now fol- 
lowed up the example vigorously, and many of 
those whom he had formerly protected, and even 
encouraged, died at the stake. 

But sdthough thus zealous for the suppression of 
heresy within his dominions, his hatred of Charles 
superseded every other consideration, and he did 
not hesitate to ally himself at one time with the 
protestant princes of Germany, at another with 
the Moslem Sultan of Constantinople. Although 
the Elmperor, who had invaded Provence, was com- 
pelled to retire, with an army utterly disorganised, 
in consequence of the determined and judicious 
plan of operations pursued by Montmorency (a.d. 
1537), the general result of the hostilities, which 
continued with little intermission until the day of 
his death, was unfkvourable to Francis. In the 
spring of the year 1544, the young Duke d'En- 
ghien won a decisive victory at Cerisoles, in the 
north of Italy — the first which the French arms 
had achieved since Marignano; but the kingdom 
was so closely pressed on all sides, that Francis 
could not take advantage of it to follow up his 
plans for the conquest of Milan. Henry VIII. and 
the Emperor were in close alliance, and while the 
former besieged and captured Boulogne, the latter 
made himself master of St. Dizier, and advanced as 
far as the Maine. They had arranged a plan of 
operations, according to which, each was to lead an 
army to Paris, but Charles, fearful of finding his 
communications with Germany intercepted, sud- 
denly made peace with Francis, and retired. T\^<fe. 
war with England contmwed* wA vsv ^\fc\ss;^^.^^'«>^ 
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made to carry it into the eneiliy's country ; but the 
expedition, which sailed from the French coast with 
this object, effected nothing beyond a landing on the 
Isle of Wight, which led to no results of importance 
(a.d. 1544). An attempt to retake Boulogne was 
equally tinsaccessful, and at length peace was con- 
cluded, Francis agreeing to pay tribute to Henry 
for eight years, at the expiration of which time 
Boulogne was to be surrendered to liim. 

The last years of Francis were disgraced by a 
cruel persecution of the reformers. His former ill- 
treatment of them had arisen partly from morose- 
ness of disposition, and in no smaU degree from a 
desire to retain the friendship and support of the 
Pope. But towards the end of his reign a spirit 
of fanaticism, to which he had been hitherto a 
stranger, appears to have taken entire possession of 
him, and the atrocities which under its influence 
he sanctioned or directed were terrible. In 
Provence, especially, which, from its vicinity to 
Geneva, had become a stronghold of the reformed 
doctrines, a crusade was carried on by the Baron 
d'Oppcde, and his lieutenant De la Garde, with a 
degree of barbarity which has rendered their names 
infamous. 

The terror with which Francis contemplated the 
approach of death was scarcely less than that which 
Lewis XL had displayed under similar circum- 
stances. He expired on the 3lBt March, a. d. 1547, 
of a malady which his own excesses had induced, 
and was succeeded by his son- Henry, upon whom, 
with his latest breath, he urged the necessity of 
reducing the burden of taxation that weighed so 
heavily upon the nation. 
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CHAP. XII. 
HENRY n. — CHARLES IX. — CATHERINE OP MEDICI. 

The death of Francis caused no feeling of regret 
in the nation. Unlike his predecessor, he had no 
sympathy for any class of his subjects except the 
highest. He squandered the public treasures upon 
his own and his courtiers' vicious pleasures, and 
grievously increased the necessities of the state by 
his unsuccessful wars. It was, therefore, not with- 
out reason that he advised his successor to reduce 
the imposts levied upon the nation. Soon after 
Henry's accession, the inhabitants of several pro- 
vinces in the south and west broke out into revolt, 
and forcibly opposed the collection df the salt duty ; 
and such was their exasperation, that, having 
captured the governor of Bordeaux, who, like a 
loyal soldier, steadfastly upheld the law, they put 
him to death, and salted him in token of the cause 
of their dissatisfaction. The revolt was put down, 
and the perpetrators of this atrocity received the 
punishment which they so richly deserved. But 
Henry felt that they were not without cause of 
discontent, and the salt duty was therefore abo- 
lished (a, d. 1548). The principal event of the 
following year was the surrender of Boulogne by 
the English. They had soon discovered that the 
possession of it was a source of constant expense, 
without any corresponding advantage, and it was 
therefore wisely given back to Henry upon pay- 
ment of a moderate ransom. 

There had now been peace between France and 
the empire for six years, but the old feeling of 
hostility was not extinguished, Hq^wx-^ \^'^ \nrj^^ 

u 1 
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indeed^ in a position to take the field at once, but 
it was from lack of means rather than of will. 
Accordingly, when Prince Maurice of Nassau, in 
the name of the protestant princes of Grermany, 
who were engaged in arranging a plan of revolt 
against the Emperor, applied to him for support, be 
readily entered into a secret treaty of alliance with 
him, and promised to furnish aid at some future 
period. The object of these princes was, as he 
knew, the establishment in their respective do- 
minions of the reformed faith. He, on the other 
hand, was exerting all his influence in France to 
suppress it, and with this view had recently sanc- 
tioned the establishment of the Inquisition. There 
19 no doubt, therefore, that in either case he was 
actuated, not by any religious feeling, however 
much mistaken, out from the mere consideration of 
expediency. 

At length Prince Maurice, one of the most re- 
- mark able men of modern times, found an oppor- 
tunity to attack the Emperor at disadvantage, and 
appealed to Henry for assistance. He accordingly 
assembled an army in Champagne, and without 
difficulty made himself master of Toul, whilst 
Montmorency, by means of a stratagem, obtained 
possession of the strong fortress of Metz. Charles, 
taken completely by surprise, was compelled to 
grant all that Prince Maurice and his confederates 
required, and, having signed a treaty to this effect 
at Passau, concluded a peace with them (a. r>.- 
1552). Henry was now left to contend single- 
handed with his powerful adversary. Charles ia 
person led a large force to the Rhine, and an army 
under one of his iieutenants invaded 'PiCiwd^ wkd 
Ohnmpagney from the side of t\\e l^ow eoxxuVns^. 
^^ut the gallHtitry of the Duke o£ Gwise, Ao ^Vwdbl 
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t^ defence of Metz was entrusted, changed the 
aspect of the war. Charles consumed several 
siOAths in besieging it without success, and at 
lengtbi in the dead of winter, he was compelled to 
withdraw, his army utterly disorganised bj defeat 
and suffering. For two years longer he continued 
the war, but without achieving anything of con- 
sequence, and then, having determined to resign 
his throne to his son Philip, and being anxious to 
leave the empire in peace, he concluded a truce for 
five years with his opponent (a.d. 1556). Long 
before the expiration of that period hostilities 
again broke out, and the Duke of Guise, already 
esteemed one of the greatest captains in Europe, 
added still further to his reputation. At length, 
in the spring of the year 1599, a treaty of peace 
was signed. Henry renounced all claim to do- 
minion in Italy, but retained Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
and Calais, which had been taken from the enemy, 
and he and Philip found a strong bond of union 
in the common determination to adopt more strin- 
gent measures than formerly for the suppression of 
heresy. 

But notwithstanding the severe edicts which 
Henry issued, the reformed doctrines continued 
to gain ground. The court itself became affected, 
and Coligny, Admiral of France and nephew of the 
constable Montmorency, openly avowed himself a 
protestant. The Duke of Guise, and his brother 
the Cardinal Lorraine, were, on the contrary, vehe- 
ment supporters of the Bomish faith. The latter 
possessed great influence with the king, but Coligny 
had the support of a powerful party in the par- 
liamenty and every attempt to dft\^\\N^ Vccvssl ^*CNs>a» 
high position in the state, mv^ \ic> $:x\sibsiv^s^ *^^ 
extent of his influence, pxoN^^i \slX\».n^^^s\v 

11 a 
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Henry was accidentally killed at a tilting match, 
and his son Francis, a youth of seventeen, ascended 
the throne (a.d. 1559). Francis was married to 
Mary, the young Queen of Scots, of whom he was 
passionately fond, and the Guises, who were her 
uncles, making use of her influence, soon contrived 
to render their authority in the state paramount. 
The persecution to which the protestants were 
subjected by them, and Coligny among the num- 
ber, naturally excited strong feelings of discontent 
among that party. But the feeling was not con- 
fined to it. The Guises conducted themselves with 
such arrogance as to disgust many of their own- 
creed, who suspected, and not without reason, that 
they entertained a design of seizing the crown. 
Accordingly a rising was planned, having for its 
object the seizure of the king's person, and the 
destruction of the Guises. At the h^id of the 
movement was Coligny ; and the King of Navarre,- 
and his brother, the Prince of Cond^ the repre- 
sentatives of the Bourbon family, were likewise 
implicated. The Duke of Guise got wind of the 
plot, and it miscarried; but the queen-mother, 
Catherine of Medici, who began to be alarmed at 
his ambition, lent the conspirators her countenance^ 
and they escaped the effects of his vengeance. 

Upon the death of Francis (a- d. 1560) his bro- 
ther Charles, a mere boy, ascended the throne, and 
Catherine of Medici assumed the regency. In order 
to counterbalance in some degree the excessive 
influence of the Guises, she recalled to court the 
old constable, Montmorency, who had long lived in 
retirement; and appointed De I'Hdpital to the oflice 
^ chancellor, who, though a Bx>mamal, -w^ift «i. tawi 
^pr enlarged views and benevolent d\a^o«v\Aow, wi\ 
^<^i'ned to regard the new doctrines viVt\i\.o\^^^<»- 
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•llie Eing of Navarre proposed that all grants which 
had been made by the crown during the last two 
reigns should be resumed, upon pretence that the 
necessities of the state required it, but in reality 
with a view of destroying the Guises, whose pro- 
perty had been principally acquired within the 
time specified. But it happened that the constable 
was in the same predicament, and the effect of this 
proposal was to throw him at once into the arms of 
G-uise. The publication of an edict which esta- 
blished freedom of opinion on religious subjects 
(a. d. 1562), completed the dissatisfaction of that 
bigoted noble, and he retired to Lorraine, accom- 
panied by his brother the cardinal, and the King of 
Navarre, who, being an unprincipled man, had 
been bribed to desert the protestant cause and at- 
tach himself to the opposite party. It was not 
long before his discontent displayed itself in an act 
of violence. At the little towri of Vassy, a pro- 
testant congregation, engaged in divine worship, 
was attacked and massacred by his troops ; and 
the signal of civil war being thus given, the par- 
tisans of either cause soon took the field. Guise 
received assistance, both in men and money, from 
the King of Spain ; whilst Elizabeth of England 
dispatched a force of 6000 troops to join the army 
of the protestants, or, as they were caUed in France, 
the Huguenots. The King of Navarre was killed 
very early in the campaign ; Cond6 was defeated 
and taken prisoner at the battle of Dreux, by the 
constable, who himself, by a strange coincidence, 
fell into the hands of Coligny. The Duke of 
Guise, following up this success, laid siege to Or- 
leans, but was shot by «^ H.w."^>3ft»sA» ^^s^jisSKcasKss^ 
jiamed Poltrot, before \ie \v«A\ycwv!^\^^ ^^^^rsww- 
tiona to a close ; and ^ ipeaiCfe "w^a 'so«^ '5>SNR3t^'«=^ 
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concluded upon conditions highlj favourable to the 
reformers (a. i>. 1563). 

The king had now attained his fifteenth year, 
and the parliament of Rouen pronounced him to 
be of age ; but Catherine still continued, although 
no longer in her own name> to govern the kingdom. 
Although she had hitherto manifested a spirit of 
great forbearimce towards the Huguenots, her na- 
tural bias was strongly against them, and, now that 
the Duke of Guise was removed from the scene, 
she felt no longer any necessity to oppose it. It 
would seem, indeed, that she was anxious to 'make 
amends for the restraint which she had hitherto 
put upon herself. An interview took place at 
Bayonne between her and General Alva, the repre- 
sentative of Philip, in which the utter extermina- 
tion of the sect was resolved upon ; and as a first 
step in the new path upon which she had entered, 
she decreed the repeal of all those indulgences 
which had so lately been granted to its members. 

The Huguenots, aware of what was going on,, 
took up arms again (a. d. 1567). Jeanne d'Albret, 
the queen-regent of Navarre, declared in their' 
favour ; and for three years the war was carried 
on with great loss of life on both sides, but with 
favourable results for the reformers. Montmorency 
on the side of the court, and Cond^ on that of the 
Huguenots, were killed. The indomitable spirit of 
Coligny, however, kept his party together, and 
Catherine, in despair of reducing them by force, con- 
cluded a peace. The Princess Margaret, Charles's 
sister, was betrothed to the young King of Navarre : - 
the Huguenots were permitted to worship in public 
after their own fashion ; and the admiral, being in- 

^ited to court, was treated witli marked c«ii^\^«^- 

"on (a., d. 1670). 
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The Huguenots were thus thrown completely off 
their guard, and a diabolical plan, concocted by the 
king, his brother the Duke of Anjou, Catherine of 
Medici, and the new Duke" of Guise, was rendered 
easy of accomplishment. This was nothing less 
than the massacre of all the protestants in France, 
the King of Navarre and the young Prince of 
Conde alone excepted. On the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, the 24th of August, a pistol-shot gave 
the signal for putting the bloody purpose in exe- 
cution, and as the means had been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, they were of course perfectly 
successful. The. Duke of Guise himself led the 
way into Coligny's house, but, afraid to face his 
victim, he remained in the courtyard whilst his 
attendants broke open the admiral's room and 
despatched him. His body was thrown out of the 
window, and the Duke, having wiped the blood from 
the face, and assured himself of its identity, hastened 
to take part in the wotk of slaughter which was 
everywhere in progress. Men, women, and children 
of the proscribed party were dragged from their 
beds and murdered ; and so stunning was the effect 
which the suddenness of the attack produced, that 
hardly any resistance seems to have been offered. 
The king passed the night in •a state of terrible 
excitement, and on the following day issued orders 
to the governors and magistrates of the principal 
towns in the kingdom for the massacre of all the 
Huguenots contained in them. By most he was 
readily obeyed, and it is computed that not less 
than 50,000 persons were put to death. There 
were, however, one or two honourable exceptions to 
the general subservieiicy. T>aa "SX^^wsoJc ^^^^J^s^ 
wrote to the king that \ie c,omTwaMfc^ '%.^^^^'%»'.^^ 
Asaasains : and even lYie ^\>V>>^e. «^^^^i5C^Rs^^^ ^ 
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certain town, when a dagger was put into his 
hands with directions to use it against the unsus*-^ 
pecting Huguenots, Hung it from him with disgusyt, 
and refused to be guilty of such atrocity (a. d. 1572). 
The effect of this astounding crime was not such 
as the perpetrators of it had expected. Far from 
strengthening their hands, it alienated numbers 
who had heretofore regarded them with favour ; 
and Charles, stung with remorse and vexation^ fell 
into a decline, of' which within the space of two 
yesurs he died (a. d. 1574). 



CHAP. xin. 

HENRY m. — RELIGIOUS WAR CONTINUED. 

Henry IIL, the late king's brother, had, as Duke 
of Anjou, been elected to the throne of Poland, and 
both in that and in his new kingdom displayed a 
total incapacity for government, and a scandalous 
disregard, not merely of moraUiy, but of decency. 
His misconduct made him extremely unpopular 
with his subjects, and the Huguenots, taking ad- 
vantage of the feeling, again raised the standard of 
revolt. They were joined by Henry of Navarre^ 
who openly avowed himself a protestant, and the 
result of the campaign which ensued was a treaty 
of peace extremely fovourable to their party. But 
Henry of Navarre, as the head of the Bourbon 
family, was presumptive heir to the throne, and the 
Bomish party, which was numerically much the 
strongest in the state, had been greatly scandalised 
at his profession of the reformed doctrines. Taking 
Advantage of this feeling, the Du^e of Guise formed^ 
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a league **for the defence of the Catholic faith," 
the avowed object of which was the exclusion of 
the Bourbotis, and the elevation of Guise himself 
to the throne, in case Henry should die without 
direct heirs. Emboldened by the determined tone 
which his partisans assumed, not less than by the 
snpineness of the king, he resolved to make an at- 
tempt upon the crown at once ; but Henry, more 
watchful than he was supposed to be, suddenly 
avowed his intention to put down heresy in his 
dominions, proclaimed himself the head of the Ca- 
tholic League, and having assembled the States- 
General, requested funds to enable him to equip 
an army and carry his plans into execution. This 
vigorous conduct deprived Guise of the only plea 
which he could have offered in excuse for his dis- 
loyalty ; and for some years he had no choice but 
to fulfil the part of a dutiful subject (a, d. 1577). 

But Henry soon relapsed into his usual state of 
apathy, and Guise, with his most devoted adherents, 
left the court (a. d. 1585). He now entered into 
negociations with Philip of Spain, and the deter- 
mination to exclude Henry of Navarre from the 
throne of Prance was renewed. That prince having 
been informed of the combination which was en- 
tered into against him, assembled around him the 
protestants and some of the more moderate Roman 
catholics of the south-west, to the number of 5000 
or 6000, whilst the king, who had found it neces- 
sary again to embrace the party of the League, 
dispatched two armies of not less than 20,000 men 
each, to oppose him and overawe the population of 
those districts which were believed to be favour- 
able to him. After a long campaign, in which 
Henry took care not to risk a general action, whilst 
be nevertheless harasaed lv\\^ ^xvi^Tcq ^t^i^snsS^C^r^ 
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was attacked at Coutras, where he had established 
himself in a strong position. After a severe action 
the leaguers were defeated, and Joyeuse, their 
commander, slain. 

The Duke d'Epemon, whom the favour of the 
king had raised from a humble station about the 
court to the position of a wealthy noble, now exer- 
cised unbounded influence in the direction of affairs. 
The Duke of Guise had sunk into comparative in- 
significance. But he was not the man to endure 
such a state of things without chafing, and he re- 
solved to make a bold stroke for the recovery of 
power. He therefore assembled his partisans, and 
having made known his intentions, and received 
their assurances of support, hastened to Paris. At 
first his heart failed him, and the populace, who had 
hailed his arrival with joy, showed unmistakable 
symptoms of dissatisfaction. Guise, with great 
effort, conquered his irresolution, and in the course 
of a few hours Henry was driven from his capital. 
But the Duke found that his assumption of royal au- 
thority would meet with more opposition than his 
more sanguine partisans imagined, and he therefore 
consented to reinstate the king on condition that he 
were himself appointed lieutenant-general. Henry 
accepted his terms, for he was in no position to do 
otherwise, but he resolved to rid himself of a sub- 
ject whose power was at least equal to his modera* 
tion ; and the Duke was soon after assassinated as 
he was about to enter the audience-chamber of the 
king. His uncle, the cardinal, was thrown into 
prison, and in like manner put to death. 

TWelve dajra nfter this event Catherine of Medici 

The death of Guise was the signiX £ot xctxe^^ 
^^roJt on the part of the League, Yfbo caX^fiA Va VJofe 
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aid of Philip of Spain and induced the Pope to ex- 
eommunicate Henry. In this desperate state of 
his affairs, the Kij\g of Navarre resolved to assist 
him, and the two monarchs sat down before the 
walls of Paris. 

, But the king's days were numbered. The 
Duchess of Montpensier, sister of the Duke of 
Guise, induced a Dominican friar, Jacques Clement 
by name, to become the instrument of her ven- 
geance, at the inevitable expense of his own life. 
Upon pretence of presenting a dispatch he gained 
lidmission to the king's presence, and as Henry was 
in the act of opening the letter, he stabbed him in 
the belly with a knife. The king survived only a 
few days, and on his death-bed named Henry of 
Bourbon, King of Navarre, his successor. 



r4 



CHAP. XIV. 

HOUSE OP BOURBON. — CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

Henry III. was the last representative of the house 
of Yalois ; and as the Bourbon family, descended 
from a younger son of Lewis IX., was the next in 
seiuority, the title of Henry IV. was beyond dis- 
pute. The League, however, refused to acknow- 
ledge him ; and even the moderate party among the 
Boman catholics, who were most favourably dis- 
posed towards him, required him to renounce the 
reformed faith and adopt the tenets of their own 
church. This he refused to do, and soon found 
himself deserted in conaec^vxevie^ \s^ 'Oofe. ^^'5>^>»^»- 
of hia army. To conlmue VXve^ ^\e.%^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^i^ 
i^ny hope of succesa YJ«ia no^ ^xxX. ^'l ^'^ oj^a's* ^ 
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and he therefore withdrew, with about 5000 men, 
to the neighbourhood of Dieppe, to await the advent 
of reinforcements from England. For five years he 
.continued to struggle against the League, and at 
Arques and Ivry, notwithstanding his inferiority 
in point of numbers, scattered their armies^ to the 
winds. He had still many friends among the 
papists, who would gladly have supported him oh 
the condition before named ; but on this point he 
remained obstinate. Philip of Spain, therefore, 
resolved to place the young Duke of Guise, who 
had married his daughter, upon the French throne ; 
and so judiciously did he use the influence which 
his wealth, not less than his high position, gave 
him, that the States*General, in the name of the 
nation, were prepared to accept the change. Now, 
at length, Henry's firmness gave way. Whether 
actuated by motives of ambition, or by a desire to 
save his country from what would certainly have 
been a grievous misfortune, he publicly abjured the 
Huguenot doctrines. The whole aspect of afikirs 
was changed immediately. Paris opened its gates ; 
and as Henry made his triumphal entry amid the 
acclamations of the fickle populace, the provost, on 
his knees, presented him with the keys of the citj. 
The League endeavoured to procure his assassina- 
tion, but the attempt miscarried, and rather tended 
to increase the king's popularity. The provinces 
rapidly sent in their adhesion, and the Duke of 
Guise, reluctantly abandoning the hope which his 
. family had so long cherished, at length presented 
himself at court. 
Henry, aaxioua to prove the sincerity of his 
oon version, and to obtain the suppon oi xXv^lS^cy^^ 
^stoTred all the chief offices o£ tVci aXssA.^ w^xi 
^^man catholics, and took tVve .leavvvta \tvVo \C\s 
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especial favour. But, whilst by such a policy he 
disgusted his Huguenot subjects, he gained no ad- 
vantage on the other side. An attempt was made 
to assassinate him, and the perpetrator being ar- 
rested proved to be an agent of the Jesuits. This 
opened his eyes, and that intriguing order was 
banished from the kingdom and the Huguenot 
party again taken into favour. By the Edict of 
Nantes, which remained for nearly a century the 
bulwark of French protestantism, perfect freedom 
of opinion was secured to the reformers, together 
with the right of celebrating public worship after 
their own fashion wherever their opinions pre- 
vailed. Like the rest of the community, they were 
required to pay tithes to the established church. 
But authority was at the same time given them to 
raise funds, by taxation among themselves, for the 
maintenance of their own clergy. In suits at law 
one half at least of the judges appointed to try cases 
affecting their interests were required to be of their 
own faith; and, finally, several towns were com- 
mitted to them as surety that the privileges thus 
bestowed upon them should be maintained (a. d. 
1598). 

The finances of the country, never very flourish- 
ing, had naturally fallen into a very Bad state 
during so long a continuance of civil as well as 
foreign war. But peace being now happily esta- 
blished both with the malcontents at home, and 
with Philip of Spain and the Duke of Savoy 
abroad, Henry turned his attention to this im- 
portant subject with a view to remedy the dis- 
order 5 and with the assistance of hia able, tsi^voa^^^^ 
and fellow soldier, tlie g,Te«A. ^\i5^^\s\sst^|^«Ks^'»»s^~ 
eompiished his purpose. T\v^ «fccteX» ^"l ^ws& «^^^ 
iaj ill the practice o£ a t\^^ ^c.oTiSscv^ ^ «^ 

1 -2 
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introduction of a new method of levying the taxes. 
The system of farming imposts, hitherto in Togue, 
was abolished, and agents were employed at a fixed 
salary to collect them directly for the government. 
The consequence was, that a great increase of 
profit accrued to the government, and a great 
diminution of suffering to the subject, who had 
been treated by the farmers of the revenue with 
unsparing rigour. Henry's rule thus became at 
once strong and popular, and his person was re- 
garded with affection by all classes of his subjects. 
Unfortunately his private life was not what it 
should have been, and his declining years were 
embittered by much domestic unhappiness in con- 
sequence. 

But the king's public spirit continued unabated 
to the end, and among the last subjects which oc- 
cupied his attention were the construction of canals, 
the encouragement of manufactures, particularly of 
silk, and the establishment of a company to trade 
to the East Indies. In the midst of these useful 
labours a whim suddenly seized him, which brought 
the country to the very verge of war. He fell 
desperately in love with a lady of his court, who, 
to avoid his attentions, betook herself to the Low 
CouniridS. An extraordinary demand was made 
upon the court of Brussels, that she should be sent 
back. This was of course refused ; whereupon the 
king ordered an army to assemble for the invasion 
of the Netherlands, and only delayed to put him- 
self at the head of it until the ceremony of the 
queen's coronation should take place, she having 
been appointed to act as regent during his absence. 
On the day preceding that fixed for his departure, 
he entered his carriage with the intention of visiting 
StiJlf^ who was confined to his houae by indisposi- 
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tion. In one of the narrow streets through which 
it was necessary to pass, an obstruction was caused 
bj the upsetting of a cart, and whilst the royal 
party were awaiting its removal, a man sprang 
upon the wheel of the carriage and stabbed the 
king in the breast with a knife ; a second wound 
caused instantaneous death. Eavaillac, the assassin, 
was immediately seized, and afterwards put to the 
torture, but he refused to implicate any person in 
bis guilt. The queen herself has been accused of 
being privy to it^ but no sufficient evidence of the 
fact was ever adduced, nor does it very clearly 
appear what benefit she could expect to derive 
from the commission of so foul a crime. 

Lewis Xin. was proclaimed in succession to his 
father without opposition, and the queen, Mary of 
Medici, her son being as yet under age, was confirmed 
in the regency. She was an Italian, a woman of 
weak character, and neither liked nor understood the 
people whom she now undertook to govern. Among 
the French nobility there was no person who felt 
the smallest sympathy for her, or had obtained any 
place in her confidence ; but among her Italian 
attendants were two, Concini and his wife Galigai, 
who exercised unbounded influence over her. Con- 
cini was created a duke, and received many sub- 
stantial marks of his mistress's favour ; and as he was 
arrogant and avaricious, the jealousy of the French 
nobles grew more deep-seated from day to day. 
The dismissal of Sully soon after the queen's ac- 
cession to power gave universal dissatisfaction, and 
greatly increased the dislike which was felt towards 
the favourite, who was suspected, whether justly or 
not, of having brought it about. Mary, in the hope 
of pacifying the Huguenot party, who were particu- 
larly incensed at their minister's disgrace^ a^jK^Qva^'^A. 

1 ^ 
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the Duke of Bouillon, their acknowledged chief, to 
succeed him. But she failed to effect her purpose. 
Bouillon himself took part with the malcontents ; 
and at length, in conjunction with Epernon, Cond6, 
the Count of Soissons, and others, proceeded to levy 
troops, and make preparations for revolt. In this 
crisis Mary, by the advice of Concini, tried the 
effect of bribery, and with success. Cond6 and his 
principal associates were easily induced by such 
means to forego their plans, and the feverish con- 
dition of the country was temporarily relieved by 
the announcement of a speedy assembly of the 
States- General. But the parliament of Paris, se- 
cretly encouraged by Cond^ entered the lists against 
the court, and demanded the revival of the old con- 
stitutional principle which required that the royal 
decrees, in order to obtain the force of law, should 
be registered. The queen found means to gain over 
all the discontented nobles except Cond6 ; and the 
parliament, unsupported save by him, was obliged 
to succumb. He, however, as restless as he was 
ambitious, loudly proclaimed his dissatisfaction, 
and having assembled a large force, started in pur- 
suit of the queen, who was then in the south of 
France, celebrating the marriage of her son with 
a princess of Spain. No blows were struck, and the 
regent re-established her court in Paris, where 
Cond^ soon afterwards made his appearance. But 
his influence was felt to be too great, and he was ac- 
cordingly lodged in the Bastille, the state prison of 
the kingdom. This step gave great dissatisfaction ; 
and the king, who was tired of his mother's tutelage, 
resolved to turn the feeling to his own purposes. 
He first procured the assassination of Concini and 
the arrest of his wife, who being afterwards tried 
and found guilty of a> long list of crimes, including 
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that of sorcery, was in pursuance of her sentence 
beheaded. The queen retired to Blois, accompanied 
only by^Richelieu, Bishop of Lu9on, whom she had 

-recently taken into her confidence ; and Lewis, now 
arrived at full age, assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. 

The young king was as much under the influ- 

. ence of a favourite as his mother had been, and as 
he had no taste for any thing except hunting, the 
interests of the country were entirely entrusted to 
this person. Mary, acting under the guidance of 
Hichelieu, soon contrived to form a party in her 
own favour, at the head of which was the powerful 
Duke d'Epernon. To counteract his influence 
Conde was released, but it soon appeared that he 
had no longer any authority with the aristocracy. 
On the contrary, the nobles almost without ex- 
ception espoused the interests of the queen ; and an 
impolitic decree for transferring to the Romish 
priesthood the church lands of Bearne, which 
Henry IV. had bestowed upon the Huguenots, threw 
the weight of that party into the same scale. The 
Duke of Rohan, the protestant leader, and the town 
of Rochelle, the great stronghold of the reformed 
faith, declared for Mary; and Richelieu, in wield- 
ing against the king the two great independent and 
malcontent parties of the state, discovered the secret 
both of their strength and their weakness, and 
learned how, when the proper time came, to crush 
them. 

The king's army took the field under the com- 
mand of Cond6, and in the operations which en- 
sued was entirely successful. But De Luynes, the 
king's favourite and minister, became jealous of 
Condi's success, and peace was suddenly concluded 
upon conditions much more favourable to the queen 
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than could have been expected. She was allowed 
to take up her residence at court ; and Richelieu, 
who accompanied her, though not yet admitted a 
ipember of the royal council, failed not to exercise 
from that time forth a powerful influence in the 
government. 

The dispute with the queen having been thus 
satisfactorily concluded, the king invaded Bearne, 
and enforced that obedience to his decree concern- 
ing the church land which had previously been re- 
fused. Upon this the Huguenot party throughout 
the kingdom took fire. An assembly of their re- 
presentatives was held at Bochelle, which, after 
some deliberation, decreed a change in the terri- 
torial divisions of the ten Huguenot provinces, and 
established laws for their better government, and 
for the raising of troops, and levying of taxes within 
their confines. This was to establish within the 
kingdom an independent republic, and a renewal of 
civil war was the immediate consequence. The 
royal army crossed the Loire, and the Huguenot 
chiefs were compelled to retire before it in all direc- 
tions. The Duke de Rohan alone held out, after all 
the rest had made their submission. By his orders 
the garrison of Montauban, to which the king's 
troops had laid siege, continued to resist, notwith- 
standing the great straits to which it was reduced ; 
and he himself, hovering in the neighbourhood, 
harassed the enemy perpetually. At length, after 
nearly one-half of the royalist force had perished, 
a treaty of peace was signed at Montpellier. It 
was stipulated that all new fortresses should be 
destroyed, and all conquests relinquished on both 
sides, and that affairs should be placed in the same 
condition as before the commencement of the war. 
JFbr the jnanagemeni of matters strictly relating to 
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tlieir cliorch, the Huguenots were permitted to 
elect a synod of ecclesiastics, but the general as- 
semblies held at Rochelle, and established hy 
Henry IV., were for the future forbidden. The strong 
republican tendency which the Huguenot party 
had manifested, rendered this prohibition neces- 
sary to prevent the dismemberment of the kingdom; 
but although compelled to accept these terms, the 
power of the protestants was still far from broken. 
Richelieu, perfectly aware of this, had already con- 
sidered the best means for reducing them on a 
future occasion ; and De Luynes was so chagrined 
at the result of the campaign, that he took a fever 
and died (A. D. 1622). 

The deceased favourite, jealous of Richelieu's 
abilities, had sternly repelled his advances, and had 
moreover inspired the Ting with a strong personal 
dislike to him. But this adverse influence being 
now removed, Lewis was not slow to discover the 
man's extraordinary abilities and to engage them in 
his own service. Richelieu was raised to the purple 
and admitted to the royal council board. He soon 
engrossed the entire management of aflairs, and for 
a period of eighteen years governed France with 
the authority of a despot. 

The objects which he proposed to himself in the 
outset of his career were threefold. He desired 
first the subjugation of the nobles, next the ex- 
tinction of the Huguenot party, and thirdly the 
humiliation of the house of Austria. A strip of 
Swiss territory, called the Valteline, had long been 
coveted by the Emperor, but the inhabitants, who 
were for the most part protestants, refused to sub- 
mit to his authority. The Pope claimed a right to 
arbitrate in the matter, and a Spanish force had 
taken possession of tlie CiOxxxiVTrj yc^ \j2s55» \ia5a&^ '«sSk. 
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still continued to hold it. Richelieu required that 
the Grisons, as the inhabitants of the Valteline 
were called, should be relieved of the presence of 
the invaders, and as his demand was not instantly 
complied with, he equipped an army of 3000 men 
and effected his object by force. A partial rising 
of the Huguenots about the same time, gave him 
an opportunity of striking a severe blow at them. 
The war with England was the signal for another 
revolt. The fate of Buckingham's expedition to 
the isle of Bh6 has been elsewhere related; and 
now the cardinal, having nothing to distract his 
attention or impede his operations, proceeded to lay 
siege to Bochelle. The strength of the fortificat- 
tions and the ol^inate valour of the citizens baffled 
> all his attempts to carry the city by force, and he 
resolved to attempt its reduction by famine. Its 
fine harbour, which made it easy of access from the 
sea, rendered such an undertaking, in the absence 
of a co-operating naval force, one of exceeding dif- 
ficulty. Richelieu, however, having collected ma- 
terials for the construction of a mole across the 
mouth of the harbour, commenced operations. The 
engineers pronounced his undertaking impracti- 
cable, and the destruction of the work time after 
time by the violence of the waves seemed to justify 
their opinion. But Richelieu persevered, and at 
length, under his personal superintendence, the chief 
difficulty of the operation was overcome. The 
foundation, consisting of huge blocks of stone en- 
closed within a double row of piles, was completed ; 
and now the superstructure was quickly raised, and, 
beings jSanked at either end by a fortified tower, 
e^ctuaUf intercepted all comm\micat\oTL Xi^tv^eeBL 
^o beleagured city and its frienda \>eyow^ ^^ 
f -aa Eaglish in vaia attempted to carry «a^ \.o V)aa 
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unfortunate citizens, who with the utmost gallantry 
held out until the means of sustaining life absolutely 
failed them. Then, indeed, they surrendered. They 
were treated with great leniency, being left in un- 
disturbed possession of their property and tolerated 
in the profession of their religious opinions. But 
their peculiar political privileges were abolished, 
and the fortifications of their city destroyed. A few 
days afterwards the sea made a breach in Riche- 
lieu's mole, and within a very short space of time 
not a vestige of it remained to testify to the irre- 
sistible force of the 'cardinal's wiir(A. d. 1628). 

An expedition undertaken some years later, in 
support of the Duke de Nevers's claims to the 
duchy of Mantua, was less fortunate.* The Spanish 
general Spinola proved more than a match for the 
cardinal, who, with the king and the queen -mo- 
ther in his train, had taken the command of the 
French army ; and the king being seized with sud- 
den and alarming illness, Richelieu accepted the 
mediation of the Pope, and peace was concluded 
(A.D. 1630). 

The influence of the minister had entirely de- 
stroyed that of every other person in the kingdom, 
and the queen-regent, whose servant he once had 
been, but whom on various occasions of late he had 
treated with studied contempt, anxiously endea- 
voured to effect his overthrow. Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, the king's younger brother, the chancellor 
Marillac, and the old Duke d'Epemon became her 
staunch allies: and as Richelieu's influence with 
the king was not to be shaken, they formed a plot 
for his assassination. It was betrayed thix^vk^Akiss^ 
imprudence of one o£ lYira ^<^<eoXa»^ ^so^^ ^^^^^^asSciK^k.^ 
wiiose life had already \><i^tv ^.XXfexss^^R.^'* -c5i».^e^'^<^ ^ 
strike terror into Vi\a etim\^^- ^w^^^ ^'^ 
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rested, brought before a special, and it must be added 
an illegal, tribunal which sat at the cardinal's 
country-house, and being condemned to death was 
executed without delay. The queen herself was 
arrested, but afterwards permitted to retire to 
Brussels, where she died. Gaston Duke of Orleans 
fled the kingdom, and lyEpernon having made hi^ 
submission was pardoned. The result was, that^ 
Richelieu occupied a stronger position than ever. 

Among the nobles, however, it need scarcely be 
said that a strong feeling of dissatisfaction was ex^* 
cited by the triumph of the minister over the most 
distinguished members of their order. Amongst 
the most indignant was Montmorency, governor of 
Provence, who, having put himself in communica* 
tion with the Duke of Orleans, raised the standard 
of revolt. But he soon learned that the aristocracy, 
in assisting Richelieu to subdue the Huguenots, had 
forged their own chains. Though they hated these 
sectaries for their democratic spirit, and were 
in turn regarded by them with very little favour^ 
the two parties had always been ready enough to 
make common cause against the crown. And 
herein had consisted their strength. Neither was 
capable of resisting the royal authority single- 
handed ; and so it happened that, as the Rochellais 
had been subdued on a former occasion, and with 
them the protestant party, Montmorency and his 
confederates were defeated now. From the first he 
found himself opposed to overwhelming odds ; and 
being captured in a skirmish at Castlenaudari, ho 
was executed for rebellion, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of all sections of the community, with 
whom hia many vii'tues had rendered Vvoi «k ^"i^- 

'^^^L^^ (^^-^. 1633). 
Whilst thus intent upon cruaUins t\ve Yxetv^iV 
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nobility, Richelieu found time to correspond with 
the rebellious protestants of Germany, and with 
Gustavus Adolphus, the great King of Sweden, at 
that time engaged in war with the Emperor. An 
alliance with Holland led to a war with Austria 
and Spain, which continued twenty-five years, and 
produced two of the most celebrated generals of 
modern times, to wit. Marshal Turenne and the 
Great Cond^ (a.d. 1636). 

A.D. 1638. The success of the war tended more 
and more to strengthen the influence of Richelieu 
with the king. There were not less than six 
French armies in the field ; and in Flanders, Lux- 
embourg, Burgundy, Languedoc, Piedmont, and 
Italy, they were victorious. At the battle of 
Rheinfeld, John de Werth, one of the most dis** 
tinguished of the imperialist commanders, was 
taken prisoner, and his army put to the rout (a. d. 
1639). Alsace, which had been made over to the 
crown of France by the Swedes, and which the 
Austrian forces had recently overrun, was in great 
part recovered. But these and other great suc- 
cesses could not abate the hatred with which the 
minister was regarded by the nobility. Numerous 
conspiracies were in consequence formed for his 
destruction, which his shrewdness discovered and 
defeated. The last, and perhaps the most remark- 
able of these, originated with Cinq-Mars, a youth 
of good family, whom Richelieu had himself placed 
about the person of the king. The ramifications 
of the plot were extraordinary, and it was even 
said that the king himself was privy to it. Of 
course, a secret confided to so many peraouft^ «.c«!s^ 
became no secret at aW. Cm^\*-"^^T%^ n^SSj^. '&ss«>ssk 
others, was sent to the aci«u«o\^, wjA SSosi. ^«fi-s|^^ 
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Wliich threatened the minister, like so many that 
had preceded it, passed away. 

But there was one enemy against which no 
amount of energy or care could protect him. A 
painful malady, from which the cardinal had long 
suffered, had bitterly increased so much as to render 
him incapable of moving except with assistance; 
and it became evident that his -end was approaching. 
With his intellect as clear, and his will as command- 
ing as ever, but with a body emaciated and worn out, 
he requested the attendance of the king. Lewis 
himself was scarcely in better plight, but he readily 
obeyed the summons, and listened obsequionidy to 
the ii^unctions of his dying minister. Having re- 
viewed his political career at some length, and re- 
counted all the services which he had rendered to 
the crown, he recommended the appointm^t of 
Cardinal Mazarin as his successor. He then 
requested that the last offices of religion might be 
administered to him, and with perfect calmnests 
awaited his end. Lewis survived him only a few 
months. By his will, which was drawn up under 
the directions of Mazarin, he appointed the qtieen, 
Anne of Austria, regent, and the Duke of Orleans 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; and appointed a 
council of five persons, among whom were Cond6 
and Mazarin, each with an equal voice in the go- 
vernment The character of Lewis needs no com- 
ment. The real monarch of his reign was Richelieu, 
and the single good thing which can be said of 
Lewis is, that he was fully aware of the ability of 
that extraordinary man, and, except in one or two 
inst&Dces, had ^u^eient firmness to resist the en- 
deavours wbieb were perseveringVy m«k^ iot \Aa 
destruction. 
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CHAP. XV. 

LEWIS XIY. 

A.1X 1643. Thb queen's first act after her hus- 
band's death, was to procure a decree of the par- 
liament appointing her sole regent. But she soon 
became conscious of her inability to conduct the af- 
fairs of stiate without assistance; and Mazarin, 
who was on the point of starting for Italy, was 
therefore called to her counsels, with the office of 
prime minister. 

. . Jules Mazarin first appeared at the French court 
in the character of enyoj from the Pope, during 
the reign of Lewis XIIL He was an Italian eccle- 
siastic of obscure origin, but being endowed with 
great sagacity and tact, he attracted the notice of 
Bichelieu, and was employed on many delicate 
missions of importance. Through the influence of 
the same patron he attained the dignity of cardi- 
nal, and at the death of Richelieu succeeded, as we 
have seen, to the post of prime minister of France. 
The intelHgence that he was recalled by the queen 
caused great astonishment and dissatisfaction to 
that party of the nobility which had been opposed 
to Richelieu ; and, in the hope of either defeating » 
or disarming its hostility, he made a great display 
of afiection for the Prince of Cond^ He was so 
far successful, that Epemon and some other power- 
ful members of the aristocracy refused to take part 
against him; and the Dukes of Beaufort, Guise, 
and MercoBur, and several of the principal ladies 
of the court, who had conspired to procure h.\& 
dismissal, were either wrees.\fc^ at \«jkv^<&.^- 

Whilst the seeds o£ ixxtxae ^wst^-««t^*^^^" 
feciaalJy sown withm t\i^ >5\TL^^oTa^ Vaa «^^^ 
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the national arms abroad gave great eclat to the 
commencement of the new reign. A Spanish army 
engaged in the siege of Rocroi was defeated by a 
somewhat inferior force under the Duke d'Enghien 
(the son of the Prince of Cond6), and the Spanish 
infantry, for the first time broken, lost its ancient 
prestige (a. d. 1643). On the Rhenish frontier^ 
Marshal Turenne sustained a slight check; bat 
D'£nghien was ordered to support him, and the 
combined forces of the two generals gained a mag- 
nificent victory at Nordlingen (a. d. 1648). A thi^i 
defeat, which the Austrian general sustained at 
L^ns, established the fame of D'Enghien, known 
since his father's death as the great Cond^ and in* 
clined the imperialists to listen readily to proposals 
of peace, of which France stood greatly in need. 
By the treaty of Westphalia (a.d. 1648), the pos- 
session of Lorraine and Alsace was secured to 
France, and the war with Austria brought to a 
close. The principal contracting parties were 
France, Austria, Bavaria, Savoy, Holland, and 
Sweden; and the treaty which they concluded 
deserves particularly to be remembered, as having 
established the independence of Protestantism in 
continental Eurc^e. 

But war, even when most successful, is an 
expensive game to play, and the finances of th^ 
kingdom were again in a state of great disorder. 
The system of creating offices of state, for the mere 
purpose of selling them, had been carried to such 
an extent, that France was overrun with office- 
holders, whose places were for the most part here- 
ditary. To increase the number of these was out 
of the question, and the cardinal coald devise no 
better means of relieving his exhausted exchequer 
tAaa that of enforcing a law, long fallen into 
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disuse, which made it penal to build in the suburbs 
of the capital. He issued a proclamation, requiring 
aU who possessed houses within the prescribed dis- 
tricts, to pay certain fines, proportionate to their 
Bieans, upon pain of having their houses destroyed. 
Paris was instantly in an uproar, aiid the parliament 
having hastily assembled, forbade the officers of 
the cajrdinal to enforce the levy. Negotiations were 
then opened with the cardinal, and it was eventu- 
ally i^reed that the obnoxious edict should be 
withdrawn, and the necessities of the state provided 
for by a contribution upon the principal citizens, 
to be levied, not by the crown, but by the parlia* 
ment. For the present, therefore, the cardinal had 
carried his pointy though not exactly in his own 
way ; but before long it became necessary again to 
raise money, and recourse was had to the old plan 
of creating offices for sale. The parliament, how- 
ever, refused to register the necessary decree, and 
replied in menacing language to the indignant re- 
proof with which the queen visited their dis- 
obedience. The arrest of six of their number 
gave the signal for more violent proceedings. 
Barricades were raised; great numbers of the 
burgesses placed themselves at the head of the 
movement, originally begun by the populace, and 
the horrors of civil war seemed on the point 
of being renewed. Happily the Court had no 
armed &rce at its immediate command; and at 
length the entreaties of De Betz, the coadjutor of 
the Archbishop of Paris, induced the queen to 
release her prisoners. The barricades were im- 
mediately levelled, and the first insurrection of 
the Fronde ended without bloodshed. It received 
its name from a French word ^^ frondeur,^ signify-^ 

K 3 
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ing slingei*, because the distnrbances had been 
commenced bj some youths, who were in the habit 
of amusing themselves with slings in the neigh* 
bonrbood of the parliament house (a. d. 1648). 

The approach of Cond6 after his victory at Lens 
revived the hopes of the Court, which secretly took 
its departure from the capital. The prince having 
arrived with bis victorious army, embraced the 
party of the queen, and proceeded to invest Paris. 
His brother, Conti, on the contrary, ofifered his 
services to the parliament, which, with a force of 
30,000 men, was preparing to resist manfnlly. 
All that section of the nobility which was opposed 
to Mazarin took the same course, and, among the 
number, Marshal Turenne, who hastened with his 
troops from the Rhine. But at this juncture some 
of the malcontent nobles opened negotiations with 
Spain, and at once caused a division in the party 
which they had thought fit to embrace. Count 
Mol^, the president of the parliament, resolved at 
all -hazards to avoid an alliance with the foreign 
enemies of the country. A reconciliation with the 
Court was effected with some difficulty, and the 
second act of the Fronde brought to a close (a. d. 
1650). 

Meanwhile Cond^ a man of imperious dispo* 
sition, and utterly without principle, had become 
not less jealous of the cardinal than the rest of the 
nobility; and the Fronde party, perceiving that 
such was the case, invited him to take part with 
them. After some hesitation, for he hated the 
Commons almost as much as Mazarin, he consented. 
But De Betz, hitherto the leader of that party, be« 
coming in his turn jealous of the prince, formed an 
alliance with Mazarin; and, in pursuance of an 
agreement between these strangeVy m^^hcd con* 
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federates, Cond^ was arrested and thrown into 
prison. 

The effect of this step was very different from 
that which it was intended to produce. The no- 
bility, particularly that of the South, rose in arms 
against the Court ; and the heroic conduct of the 
wife of Cond6, a niece of Richelieu's, excited the 
admiration of all, and went far to keep the parti- 
sans of her husband united. Mazarin, deserted by 
De Retz, was obliged to fly, and Cond6 recovered 
his liberty. It cannot be doubted that he might 
at this period, if he had chosen, have set aside the 
regency of the queen. Instead of doing so, however, 
he was persuaded to tender his allegiance ; and, as 
a matter of course, an irreparable breach ensued 
between him and the Fronde party. This was all 
that the queen desired. She now in her turn cast 
him off, and he retired from the court in despair- 
equally ready to plunge the country into civU war, 
and to ally himself with its foreign enemies, so 
that he might find occupation for his undisciplined 
energy, and gratify his strong spirit of revenge. 
Mazarin, taking advantage of this state of things, 
entered the kingdom with a force of 6000 men, and 
joined the queen at Paris. The Duke of Bouillon, 
for a bribe, gave him his support, and brought with 
him the valuable adhesion of Turenne (a. d. 1651). 

In the meantime Cond6 had formed an alliance 
with the Spaniards, who, at his instigation, invaded 
Lorraine. He likewise offered his services to the 
parliament, but they were rejected with scorn. 
Nevertheless, the populace of Paris, who adored 
him for his great victories in the war with Austria, 
opened the gates of their city to his troops whei;i, 
hard pressed by Turenne, he was well-nigh reduced 
to extremity. He made an evil use of tbawt V^sssssg^- 
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tality, levying the most exorbitant contributions 
upon the burgesses, and permitting to his troops 
the utmost licence. At length the anarchy within 
the capital became insupportable. The Court waa 
earnestly invited to return, and the manner of ita 
reception must have convinced even Mazarin, who 
was by no means a hero, that the old spirit of the 
Fronde was dead. 

In the meantime Cond^, reduced to the command 
of a Spanish division, waged an obstinate but not 
very successful war on the Bouthern frontier of 
the kingdom. Opposed to Marshal Turenne, his 
genius was taxed to the uttermost to prevent the ill 
consequences of the numerous reverses of his friends. 
At length Lewis succeeded in forming an alliance 
with Cromwell; and the united English and 
French forces compelled the Court of Madrid to 
make peace. Lewis espoused the Infanta, that is 
to say, the. daughter of the King of Spain ; but re-, 
nounced, both for her and for himself, all claims to 
the Spanish throne. Cond^ was pardoned, and re* 
ceived the duchy of Burgundy and a command im 
the French army (a. d* 1660). 

The triumph of Mazarin was now complete. He 
was adored by the populace and courted by the 
parliament and the aristocracy. But the hand of 
death was upon him. Suffering, as was supposed,, 
from slight indisposition, he consulted M. Guenaud, 
a celebrated physician of that day, and learned 
with horror that he had not two months to live* 
He expired in the fifty-ninth year of his age (a.d. 
1661), and left an enormous fortune to be inherited 
by a nephew, whom he had raised to a dukedom,, 
and seven nieces married to the flower of the 
French and Italian nobility. 
Zewis, who bad now attained his twenty-third 
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year, resolved to keep the government of the king- 
dom for the future in his own hands. The dis- 
turbances of the last few years had produced their 
usual effect upon men's minds. Anxious only for 
peace, they were willing to make any sacrifice to 
attain it; and Lewis, imperious by constitution, 
not less than by education, established, and for 
more than half a century maintained, the most ab- 
solute despotism that Europe had ever seen. 

But the young king was not a mere selfish lover 
of power, whatever he may afterwards have be- 
come. On the contrary, he entertained a worthy 
ambition to advance both the dignity of his country 
among foreign nations, and its internal improve- 
ment. With a view to the latter, he liberally pa- 
tronised learning and the arts, and undertook 
various works of great public utility. Of these, 
perhaps the grandest was the construction of 
the canal of Languedoc, originally projected by 
Francis I. Connecting the Garonne with the Me- 
diterranean sea, it is of considerable importance, 
and was formerly of still greater, in a commercial 
point of view. Its construction occupied sixteen 
years, and gave employment to 12,000 men. 

But these peaceful triumphs were not sufficient 
to satisfy Lewis; and on the death of Philip IV. of 
Spain, notwithstanding his former renunciation of 
the Infanta's rights, he laid claim to a part of her 
father's dominionSj^ and, being opposed by Charles, 
Archduke of Austria, invaded Flanders at the head 
of 35,000 men. The Spaniards were unable to make 
any effectual opposition, and Lewis was allowed by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle to retain his con- 
quests both in Flanders and in the duchy of Lux- 
embourg (a.i>. 1668). 

A. D. 1672. L«wis next decW^^^^ -h^^x ^^jgi^K^sa 
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IloUancI, and having crossed the Rhine, an open^ 
tion which was greatly favoured bj the unusual 
dryness of the season, he entered Utrecht. The 
success of his arms caused the utmost dismay ; and 
at length the Prince of Orange, as the only means 
of arresting his progress, ordered the dykes to be 
cut and the sluices opened. The Dutch provinces 
were laid under water, and the object of the stad^ 
holder was gained. Lewis returned to Paris, leav- 
ing Turenne in command of the army ; but in the 
following year military operations were resumed^ 
and Maestricht was taken (a. d. 1673). This was 
the last of the French successes. The Prince o£ 
Orange effected a junction with Monteeuculi, and 
some troops which the Elector of Brandenburg had 
sent to his assistance, and c(mipelled Turenne to 
evacuate Holland. In the following year the war 
was renewed, rather to the advantage of the 
French ; but the death of Turenne, who was killed 
by a cannon-shot at the battle of Saltzbach (a.ix 
1676), threw a dark cloud over their triumphs. At 
length a treaty was signed at Nimeguen, which pat 
an end to hostilities, and at the same time secured 
to Lewis the possession of some part of Flanders 
(a.d. 1678). 

An extraordinary mania for poisoning spreact 
through France about this time. So prevalent did 
the crime become, that it was considered necessary 
to enact special decrees for its suppression, and 
several persons of distinction were put to death, or 
compelled to fly the country for their guilt Among 
the latter, the most remarkable was the Countess 
of Sojsaons (a.ik 1680). 

T^wis htLd bitberto shown Idma^t eoLNx^taaVj 
tolerant of the religious opiniona oi \as a^^%GNa% 
-•^^ at the hands of Colbert, an «ima\AB xoasi wA 
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•patriotic minister, tlie Huguenots had even received 
some degree of fayour. But Colbert died, and a 
different state of things ensued. After the death 
of his queen (A.D. 1683), Lewis married Madame 
de Maintenon. He had never as yet shown the 
smallest regard to religion in his own person. 
His tolerance was the result either of political 
sagacity or of carelessness. But now, under the 
influence of Madame de Maintenon, he became a 
bigot and a persecutor; and in a.d. 1685 the edict 
of Nantes was repealed. This act of injustice was 
followed by the publication of various decrees 
jigainst the Huguenots. Their clergy were ba- 
nished : their churches thrown down : and the most 
cruel persecution carried on against those who re- 
fused to forego their religious convictions. The 
consequence was, that large numbers emigrated to 
foreign countries ; and Lewis lost some of his most 
valuable subjects. Many came to England, where 
they establidied manufactories of silk and velvet, 
with a degree of success which soon made itself felt 
in France, by its influence upon the rival factories 
of that country. 

The cruelties inflicted upon the French protes- 
tants, involved Lewis once more in a ^ar with the 
Dutch, the Germans, and the English (a. d. 1689). 
It was conducted with great vigour and at great 
expense on both sides, Lewis having at one time 
not less than six armies in the field, numbering 
about 450,000 men. On the side of France it was 
certainly not unsuccessful ; but the finances of that 
country were by this time in a terrible condition, 
and Lewis, who had other and important objects, 
in contemplation, was gVeA \» \>viX. ^\5L^'^^^55k^^s>J^^^ 
Uties by signing t\ie tre«A:y olB.^«^ve«.V>.^^^'^^ 

The auiyect YrbicYi *.t y^^^xiX. ^bxv^x^'^'^^ 
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principal share of the king's attention, was the posst^ 
bility of setting aside his own distinct renunciation 
of any claim to the Spanish succession, which 
might accrue to himself or his heirs. In pursu<^ 
ance of that renunciation, made at his marriage 
with the Infanta, a partition treaty, as it was called, 
had been agreed to by France, Austria, and Ba- 
varia. The breach of faith which Lewis practised 
upon the princes of these countries, and upon 
Europe generally, has been elsewhere described. 
This, and his acknowledgment of the son of Jaines 
IL as King of England, led to the formation of 
that formidable league with which, for a period of 
eleven years, he waged the memorable " war of the 
succession.'" In this England took the lead, and 
her armies, under the great Duke of Marlborough, 
broke the power of France. Yet Lewis gained hiB 
point. The allies one by one withdrew from the 
contest ; and by the treaty of Utrecht the Spanish 
succession was secured to Philip, Duke of Anjoa, 
the grandson of Lewis, with the proviso that under 
no circumstances whatever should the crown of 
France and Spain be at any time united on the 
head of one monarch (a.d. 1713). 

The reign of Lewis XIV. extended over a period 
of seventy-two years, during which the military 
character of the nation, and the influence of its 
government upon the politics of Europe, reached a 
point previously unknown. But it was equally re- 
markable for the misery and degradation which 
reigned within the kingdom. The extravagance 
of the Court was as ruinous as its immorality was 
shocking, and, in conjunction with the expensive 
wars of the period, reduced France to a state of 
complete exhaustion. When the peace of Utrecht 
jvas signed, Lewis was without men «ad without 
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money, or the means of procuring it. Much of the 
land had gone out of cultivation, for lack of the 
necessary hands to till and dress it. Liberty was 
dead. No man, from the peer to the peasant, who 
was little better than a serf, had any political 
rights. The parliament had long been deprived 
of the privilege of discussion ; and the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, and the j)roceedings subse- 
quent thereupon, put an effectual end to freedom 
of opinion upon religious subjects. At length the 
king died, and with him expired the power which 
alone, under God, had maintained a state of things 
80 anomalous as the combination of external vigour 
with internal ruin in France. By his will, he ap- 
pointed his natural son, the Duke de Maine, to the 
r^ency during the minority of his great-grandson, 
Lewis XV., then in his fifth year. But the Duke 
of Orleans, a prince equally remarkable for his ta- 
lents and his wickedness, succeeded in setting aside 
this arrangement, and in obtaining the office for 
himself (a. D. 1715). 

Among the many distinguished persons who 
flourished in this reign, may be mentioned Des 
Cartes, the metaphysician and philosopher ; Scar- 
ron, Moli^e, Corneille, La Fontaine, Boileau, Ra- 
cine, and F^n^lon, poets and dramatists; Pascal and 
Bossuet, controversial writers and preachers ; Vau- 
ban, Turenne, Montecuculi, and the Duke of Ber- 
wick, a natural son of James II., warriors and 
strategists, of whom the first-named is especially 
celebrated as the inventor of a system of fortifica- 
tion still in use. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

LEWIS XV. — LEWIS XVI. — THE REVOLUTION. 

The policy of the new government, as regarded 
foreign powers at least, was the very opposite of 
that which had preceded it. The alliance of Eng- 
land, so long opposed by Lewis XIY., was eagerly 
courted, and at the request of George L's govern- 
ment, the exiled princes of the House of Stuart^ 
who had hitherto found an asylum in Paris, were 
banished. The government of Lewis XIV., it has 
been already said, pressed with a heavy hand upon 
all classes of the nation ; and in regard to this also, 
an attempt was made by the regent to introduce 
a change. The ministers of the late king were 
dismissed, and the numerous state prisoners con- 
fined in the Bastille and elsewhere were released. 
But the new government, like the old, had one dif- 
ficulty to contend with, which every day became 
greater, and beneath which the monarchy itself 
was at length forced to succumb. This was the 
public debt. In the first year of the regency, a 
commission was appointed to examine the claims 
of the public creditors. It was hoped that some 
reduction in these might be efiected, and the com- 
mission, determined to bring about so desirable a 
result if it were by any means possible, conducted 
its proceedings in a very arbitrary manner. The 
smallest discrepancies in the accounts presented 
were held to be a sufficient reason for annulling 
them ; and upon this ground an enormous amount 
oF debt was repudiated. Encouraged by success, 
^Iie government instituted an iiv<\uiry into the 
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recent profits of the farmers of the revenue ; for, 
notwithstanding the reforms introduced by TuUy, 
the old system of farming the taxes had been re- 
sumed. Many of these persons were mulct of large 
sums, upon the plea that their profits had been ex- 
orbitant ; and thus another class, and that an in- 
fluential one, was involved in the general distress, 
and the spirit of discontent, already very prevalent 
in the kingdom, greatly increased. 

Religious differences also arose, which added 
much to the confusion of the times. Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres, had published a work during the 
early part of Lewis XIV.'s reign, in which he main- 
tained the doctrine of salvation by free grace alone, 
and his views were adopted by a great number of 
persons, who received in consequence the name of 
Jansenists. To these the Jesuits were bitterly op- 
posed ; and they induced the king, over whom they 
exercised great influence, to imprison many leading 
Jansenists, and to disperse the religious society of 
Port Royal, by which the new doctrines were es- 
pecially supported. Under the new regime, the 
Jansenists were at first treated vnth favour. But 
the Duke of Orleans suddenly changed his policy. 
Dubois, a clever but unprincipled ecclesiastic, was 
appointed minister of state ; under his auspices the 
Jesuits recovered their ascendancy, and in spite of 
the opposition of parliament, and of a large pro* 
portion of the nation, a bull of Pope Urban VIIL, 
which had been published some years before, and 
which utterly condemned the Jansenists, was de- 
clared to be law of the land (a. d. 1722). 

In the following year the Duke of Orleans and 
Dubois, now a cardinal, died. The Duke de Vill- 
rai, an intimate friend of the late king, became 
regent ; and Fleury, bialio^ <ii Yx^ys^a^ ^ ^^<S«^si. 

1- % 
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distinguished alike for the amiability of his dispo- 
sition and the tolerance of his religious sentiments, 
was intrusted with the education of Lewis. Un- 
fortunately, the Duke of Bourbon, the representative 
of the Hqjase of Cond^ was appointed chief minister 
of state. He was ambitious of obtaining a cardi- 
nal's hat, and was in consequence very subservient 
to the Pope. By declaring against the Jansenistfi, 
he reawakened the spirit of sectarian animosity 
which was beginning to slumber; and by the ac- 
ceptance of a bull in which his Holiness indirectly 
claimed to be supreme not only in spiritual but in 
temporal affairs also, he gave great umbrage to the 
nation. The parliament, which, under the regency, 
had recovered something of its ancient spirit, drew 
up a remonstrance, and proceeded with it to the 
Court at Marly. An interview demanded for the 
purpose of presenting this document, was refused, 
and the parliament returned to Paris. But its 
journey was not fruitless. A feeling had long 
been gaining ground that the whole social system 
in France must be reorganised; and the want of 
consideration for the parliament and for the nation 
in general, which the Court on this occasion dis- 
played, gave to it a prodigious impulse (a.d. 1782)^ 
A war of two years' duration, in which France 
was engaged against Austria and Russia (a.h. 
1733-35), added less to the financial embarrassments 
of the government than might have been expected 
— thanks to the judicious economy of Fleury. But 
the disputes of sectarians, which were renewed with 
great bitterness, did infinite harm. To a great part 
of the nation, religion in any form became distaste- 
ful ; and wiUi the spirit of infidelity spread, as a 
matter of course, a spirit of insubordination. The 
J^hig; sunk as he was in sensuality, and utterly in- 
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different to the affairs of government) could not fail 
to perceive that a great crisis in the history of the 
nation had commenced ; but he had neither the 
inclination nor the power to direct it aright. " The 
monarchy is very old," said he on one occasion, 
" but it will last my time." The example of selfish- 
ness thus set by the highest person in the realm, 
was generally followed. The public revenue was 
squandered upon the vicious pleasures of private 
individuals. Men and women of the most aban- 
doned character dispensed the favours of the Court, 
and gave the tone to society. The most remarkable 
of these was Madame de Pompadour, a woman of 
respectable family and undoubted talent : the last 
was Madame Du Barry, the most degraded of her 
class. To these, and such as these, the nobly born 
and the intellectual of both sexes condescended to 
pay court — so demoralising is the influence of des- 
potism and infidelity. 

The war of the Austrian succession, of which 
mention has elsewhere been made, had brought 
the armies of France and England again into op- 
position (a.d. 1741). At the battle of Fontenoy 
Ol. D. 1745), Marshal Saxe defeated the Duke of 
Cumberland; but the general result of the war 
was not favourable to France, which, in 1748, after 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, found herself over- 
laid with a great additional load of debt which 
brought no corresponding advantage along with it. 

In the seven years' war which broke out a.d. 
1756, France supported her old enemy, Austria, 
against the forces of the Prussian king, Frederic 
the Great, who on his side was joined by the 
English. Again the French arms were unfortu- 
nate; and by the treaty of Paris, signed a.d. 1763, 

L 3 
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the French settlements of Canada and Cape Breton 
in N. America were ceded to the English crown. 

A.D. 1769. The conquest of Corsica gave to 
the monarchy, in its last days, an appearance of 
vigour which it had long ceased to possess. But it 
excited the hostility of England ; and the Duke de 
Choiseul, the minister of the day, prepared to 
combat that power by fomenting the spirit of dis- 
content which prevailed in her N. American co- 
lonies. Through the influence of Du Barry, how- 
ever, whom he had offended, he was dismissed 
from office, to the great dissatisfaction of the nation. 
The parliament of Paris was so bold as to remon- 
strate. An attempt was made, by acting, upon 
each member separately, to induce a change in its 
tone. But it failed; and that ancient body was 
thereupon dissolved, and its members banished to 
various and distant parts of the kingdom (a. d. 
1770). 

On the 10th of May (a.d. 1771) the king died 
of the small-pox, and, failing the dauphin, who 
had preceded him to the grave, was succeeded by 
his grandson Lewis XVT. The young king had 
barely attained his twentieth year, and was married 
to an Austrian princess, Marie Antoinette, of an age 
still more tender. His character presented a fa- 
vourable contrast to that of his predecessors. He 
was unselfish, economical, sinct;rely desirous to 
promote the welfare of his subjects, and careful to 
set them in his own person an example of mo- 
rality such as the court of France had not wit- 
nessed since the reign of Lewis the Saint. His 
first act was the recall of the parliament : his next 
the appointment of Turgot, a man renowned both 
for honesty and ability, to the post of finance 
minister. 
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. Turgot proposed to abolish all existing taxes, the 
chief burden of which fell upon the poorer classes, 
and to impose instead of them a land tax, to which 
every member of the community should contribute 
in proportion to his means. This was a step in 
the right direction ; but it was vehemently opposed 
by the nobility and the clergy — the privileged 
classes in society. The parliament took the same 
side, and refused to register a decree which would 
have given effect to the minister's proposal ; and 
the king, who with all his good qualities possessed 
no strength of character, gave way before so pow- 
erful a combination. Turgot was dismissed with 
this impotent expression of regret — " Alas ! it is 
only Monsieur Turgot and I who care for the wel- 
fare of the nation" (a.d. 1776). 

Of the various persons to whom, after the dis- 
missal of Turgot, the administration of the go- 
vernment was committed, the most popular was 
Monsieur Necker. But his proposals of reform, like 
those of Turgot, arrayed all the influential persons 
in the kingdom, except Lewis himself, against him. 
He succeeded, however, in carrying two very im- 
portant measures, of which one so modified the 
provincial assemblies, or parliaments, as to give 
the tax-paying classes half the votes in each, 
whilst the other confided to the same assemblies 
the duty of apportioning and collecting the taxes. 
At length it was resolved to assemble the States- 
General in the vague hope that some plan or another 
might be hit upon by that body for extricating the 
nation from its difficulties. Necker, who had been 
dismissed from office, was now recalled ; and under 
his auspices it was determined that the alterations 
recently introduced into the constitutions of the 
provincial assemblies should Xivi \\.^\ \a ^>$^ ''^ 
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the States-General, that is to saj, that the r^re- 
sentatives of the third estate, or commons, should 
be equal in number to those of the nobility and 
clergy combined (a. D. 1787). 

During his first administration, Necker had 
thought fit to support the rebellious colonies of 
England in their struggle with the mother-country; 
and to the assistance which he afforded them, both 
in men and in funds, the final result of that 
struggle may in great measure be attributed (a. Du 
1783). But the troops employed in this service, 
when they returned to France, naturally brought 
with them strong republican sentiments, whichy 
being at first adopted by the most violent of the 
malcontents, came, gradually to be looked upon 
without disfavour by the great body of the nation. 
Accordingly, when the States met, the majority of 
the commons, and no small ptrtion of the clergy, 
manifested a highly democratic spirit. The king, 
fearful of the lengths to which they might carry 
their views, declared with most of the nobility 
against them, and from that moment lost all chance 
of being able to control the political storm that 
was brewing (a. d. 1788). 

A. D. 1789. The assembly of the States-General 
was held at Versailles. In the meantime intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of this body, and of the 
angry discussions between the privileged and un- 
privileged classes which distinguished them, made 
its way to Paris. On the 14th of July, the mob rose 
in arms — captured the Bastille, put the governor 
to death, and levelled the fortress itself with the 
ground. Excited by the harangues of persons em- 
ployed by the king's cousin, the Duke of Orleans, 
they 2Z2arched to Versailles, and invading the pre- 
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cincts of the palace, grossly insulted the king and 
bis family. They were ordered to take up their 
abode in Paris, and there continued to reside 
for a year, whilst the Assembly was occupied in 
stormy discussions, which resulted in the abolition 
of privileges of every kind. The property of the 
Church was confiscated, and that of the nobles and 
others who had fled the country shared the same 
fate. The old provincial divisions of the kingdom 
were abolished, and it was parcelled out anew into 
departments, all of which became subject to one code 
of laws, and were represented in one general assembly 
or parliament. At length the emigrants, as those 
persons were called who had taken refuge in other 
countries, succeeded in exciting the principal 
powers of Europe to take up arms in their cause 
and that of their king. Lewis at once became an 
-object of hatred and suspicion to the republicans, 
and resolved, if possible, to escape. He succeeded 
in leaving Paris by night undiscovered in a coach, 
driven by gentlemen in disguise ; but he was re- 
cognised at a post-house where they had stopped 
to change horses, when within two stages of the 
German frontier. He was seized and sent back to 
the capital; and the Assembly, in order to pacify 
the mob, who were greatly incensed at his at- 
tempted escape, passed a decree, by which he was 
suspended from the exercise of his royal functions. 
This was a mere matter of form, for he had long 
ceased, in reality, to possess any authority what- 
ever. At length, on the 10th of August, the mob 
attacked the palace of the Tuileries. The Swiss 
guards who defended it were slain to a man, and 
Lewis and his family, compelled to seek safety in 
the Assembly, were committed into the custody of 
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one of its officers, and confined in a small apart- 
ment attached to the legislative chamber (a.i>. 
1792). 

The legislative assembly now sitting, was by no 
means the same body as that which had met four 
years previously at Versailles. The tendencies of 
the latter had been extremely democratic, but the 
professed principles of the former were republican. 
It contained two powerful parties, known as the 
Girondists and the Jacobins, and a third section, 
which, though professedly agreeing with neither of 
the two, was gradually merged in one or other of 
them, and for the most part in that of the Jacobins. 
These were at once the creatures and the leaders of 
the Parisian mob. They applauded loudly the fright- 
ful atrocities which were daily committed by that 
body, and invoked its aid, as often as occasion re- 
quired, in support of their own projects. Such pro^ 
jects were entirely personal — for Girondists and 
Jacobins professed the same political creed, and 
under the auspices of Robespierre, Danton, Marat; 
and some others — men remarkable even in that era 
for their insatiable cruelty — the party became su- 
preme. The legislative chamber being dissolved, a 
new assembly, called the Convention, was elected, 
still more violent than that which it replaced. 
Among the members sat the Duke of Orleans, who 
had assumed the name of " Egalite," a French word 
signifying equality, and who professed extreme re- 
publican opinions. The Convention decreed the 
abolition of royalty, and a fortnight later resolved 
to bring Lewis to trial. He was accused of 
shedding the blood of his subjects on the 10th of 
August, and of having leagued with the enemies 
of his country. At the bar of such a tribunal, 
tliere could he no doubt of bis Me. He ^«a ^wi- 
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demned to death by a majority of fifty-three voices 
in an assembly of 721 ; the infamous Philip Egalit^ 
being among the number of his murderers (Jan. 19, 
A.D. 1793). 



CHAP. xvn. 

THE REIGN OF TERROR. 

The Jacobin party soon succeeded in excluding 
the Girondists from the Convention; and being 
supported by the Parisian mob, which it encou- 
raged in the perpetration of the most frightful 
atrocities, obtained the supreme authority in the 
state. A committee, of which Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre were members, was appointed, with 
absolute power to resist foreign aggression, and sup- 
press treason at home ; and blood soon flowed faster 
than ever. On the 16th of October the queen was 
beheaded. The principal members of the Giron- 
dist party followed her to the scaffold in quick 
succession; and Marat, whose disposition resem- 
bled rather that of a tiger than of a man, daily 
urged upon his confederates the necessity for in- 
creased and indiscriminate slaughter (a. d. 1793). 
At length a young girl, of good family in Nor- 
mandy, Charlotte Corday by name, determined to 
rid the world of this monster. Having travelled 
to Paris, she succeeded in obtaining an interview 
with him at the moment when he was taking 
his bath ; and as he was in the act of committing 
to paper certain political information which she 
pretended to have obtained, she stabbed. V>kssw \s* 
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the heart with a knife. An alarm was given, and 
Charlotte Corday being arrested, was speedilj 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed. Slie 
ascended the scaffold glorying in the deed for 
which her life was forfeited ; but the effect of it 
was the reverse of good. Though it alarmed the 
surviving confederates of Marat, it only rendered 
them the more unscrupulous and tyrannical; and the 
result was, that men felt a greater disinclination 
than ever to encounter the risk of opposing them. 

In the meantime, the principal European powers 
resolved to put an end to such a state of things ; 
and the English in the nortli, and Austrians and 
Prussians in the east, obtained some successes. 
But the effect was the very opposite of that 
which it was intended to produce. The French, 
though for the most part they detested the tyranny 
of the Jacobins, would permit no foreign interfer- 
ence, and rallied round the government. A con- 
scription for recruiting the army was decreed. 
The property of individuals was confiscated for 
the use of the state ; and whilst the English under 
the Duke of York were compelled to retire from 
before Dunkirk, the Austrians were driven beyond 
the Rhine. 

All this time the anarchy which reigned inter- 
nally was frightful. Armies recruited from the p6- 
puli,ce of Paris were sent into the provinces with 
orders to slay and burn. Tiie important manu- 
facturing town of Lyons was in a great part de- 
stroyed, and its inhabitants, collected by thousands 
in the principal squares, were put to death with 
^rapeshoL JSirailar scenes were enacted in all the 
principal towns of the south. A rebe\\\oxv \ti "Lal 
Vendue was suppressed after a gaWaivt TesA^Vwiv^sa 
^/7 Me part of the population, led \>y tVe yovxiv^ 
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Doke de Larochejacquelin, who himself fell in a 
skirmish. It is calculated that not less than 100,000 
persons in all were massacred, and that of these 
15,000 were women and 22,000 children. 

The madness which possessed the nation reached 
its climax on the 7th of November. On that day the 
existence of God was formally denied by the rem- 
nant of the Convention : the churches were ordered 
to be closed ; and the supremacy of " reason " was 
inaugurated in the Cathedral of Paris with rites 
from which instinct recoils (a. d. 1793). 

Danton, weary of the anarchy which he had 
himself been so instrumental in bringing about, 
was accused of treason to the revolution, and paid 
the penalty of his wickedness upon the scaffold. 
Robespierre, therefore, found himself in the po- 
sition of dictator. He was wise enough to un- 
derstand that no government could long continue 
unless supported by religious belief of some kind, 
and he therefore procured a new decree of the 
Convention recognising the existence of God. But 
his arrogance was excessive, and a report at length 
became prevalent that he intended to order the 
execution of one half of the Convention. In sheer 
desperation that body assumed the offensive, ac- 
cused him of tyranny, and commanded his arrest. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to rally the populace 
to his defence, and an equally vain endeavour to 
commit suicide, he was taken, and being brought 
before the Convention, was condemned to death. 
He was executed on the following day with several 
of his firmest supporters, and the reign of terror, 
which had lasted a year and a half, came to an end* 
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CHAP. xvin. 

THE CONSULATE. THE EMPIRE. 

The reaction against the terrorists begun in the 
Convention rapidly extended to the nation. Anti- 
jacobin clubs were formed, and eventually the 
Jacobin club itself was suppressed, to the great joy 
of all classes, except the Parisian rabble. Society 
began to assume its old form, and a strong inclina- 
tion to return to monarchical institutions became 
manifest. But the members of the Convention, 
fearful of the consequences to which they would 
probably be exposed in the event of any such 
.change, determined to avert it by another of a dif- 
ferent character. They resolved themselves into 
a constituent assembly ; decreed a new form of 
government consisting of two legislative chambers!, 
with an executive of five called " the Directory. ; ** 
and ordained that the majority of this new legis^ 
lature should be chosen from among their own body. 
Such a change as this, however, was not calculated 
to give satisfaction. The nation was tired of the 
Convention, which, whether from necessity or in- 
clination, had sanctioned so many atrocities ; and 
the more respectable citizens, to the number of 
40,000, assembled with arms in their hands to de- 
liberate upon the state of affairs. The Conventiom 
now raised the cry of " the Revolution in danger!** 
and the rabble and the terrorists rallied to it. 
Thejr could, not, however, muster more than 5000 
men, and the tr/umph of the reaftliomSta «fce,\nftd 
inevitable, when Barras,the chie? o£ t\\e\i\T^<iX.at^^ 
'-^commended the Convention to a\«a\ VVaeV^ ^^ ^>aa 
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services of Napoleon Buonaparte, who happened to 
be then in Paris and unemployed. 

The origin of this extraordinary man, and the 
circumstances which first brought him into notice, 
have been elsewhere noticed. On the 6th of Oc- 
tober the armed citizens advanced to attack the 
Convention. With no competent person to direct 
them, there was no possibility of their acting in 
concert. The inhabitants of each section moved 
towards the point of attack utterly regardless of 
the proceedings of other bodies ; and Buonaparte, 
who had been trained in the artillery, and well knew 
the effect of that arm against masses, and especially 
against masses of men imperfectly disciplined, de- 
stroyed the columns with grapeshot as one after 
another they presented themselves. The citizens 
were irretrievably defeated i and the authority of 
the new government being thus established, the 
Convention, on the 26th of the month, pronounced 
its own dissolution (a.d. 1795). 

In the meantime the French arms had been every- 
where successful abroad. The Low Countries, aban- 
doned by the English and the Austrians, were 
annexed to the republic. The King of Prussia 
formally signed a treaty of alliance with the re- 
public, and the example was speedily followed by 
Spain. In the month of March, a. d. 1796, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte was removed from the command 
of the guards of the Directory to that of the army^ 
of Italy, and from this period the proceedings of the 
home government cease to be of interest, excepting 
in so far as they bear upon the history of his career. 

The Austrians had been discomfited iw tlsa "^^- 
tberlands and on the B\vm^, \i\sX. ^^e^ "^"^^^ ^^^^ 
tinued to maintain the atrw^^e ^'VCcl ^"^^"^^v ^ 
the eastern bank of the IJppex'BJDS^a,^^ Kt^x^s^ 
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Charles opposed the republican commander Morcau 
with great skill, whilst in Italy a combined army 
of Austrians and Piedmontese occupied the prin- 
cipal passes of the Apenines. Buonaparte, who 
assumed the command of 40,000 men at Nice, found 
himself opposed by two corps, each of which was 
inferior to his own, although together they out-^ 
numbered it considerably. ^ One of these, under the 
command of the Austrian general, Beaulieu, Qovered 
Genoa ; the other, consisting of Piedmontese, under 
Colli, was posted at Ceva. Napoleon succeeded in 
placing himself between them, and on the 12th of 
April attacked and defeated Beaulieu at the pass of 
Montenotte. On the following day he routed the. 
Piedmontese at Milesimo ; and on the day after 
successfully encountered Beaulieu, who had rallied 
his discomfited army at Dego. The Austrians re« 
treated upon Milan, and the Piedmontese upon. 
Turin ; but the latter being defeated a second time 
at Mondovi with great loss, the King of Sardinia, 
acknowledged himself conquered, and made pro- 
posals for peace. He was required to surrender hia- 
principal fortresses with all their stores and ar- 
tillery, and to grant the French troops a free 
passage through his dominions; and upon these 
conditions an armistice was signed on the 29th of 
April, at Chevesco. Three weeks later Piedmont 
and Nice were ceded to the French republic (a. i>. 
1796). 

In the meantime the Austrian general took up a 
position behind the Adda, with about 12,000 men» 
and detached an equal number to garrison the 
citadel of Milan. On the 10th of May Napoleon 
determined to dislodge him, and gave orders for 
the passage of the river by the bridge of Lodi. It 
was defended by a strong force of artillery, and the 
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Austrians, tmsting to the ^te of their batteries, 
had neglected to destroy even a single arch. The 
undertaking of the French was, therefore, not abso- 
lutely impracticable, but it was one of immense 
difficulty. The Austrians defendea the bridge 
with great obstinacy, and the French troops were 
beginning to waver, when Napoleon, seizing a 
standard, placed himself at the head of the attack- 
ing column, and succeeded in inducing it to follow 
him. The Austrian artillerymen fought bravely to 
the last, and were bayoneted at their guns. Beau- 
lieu sustained a total defeat, and retreated hastily 
towards the Tyrolese and Venetian provinces ; five 
days after the battle of Lodi Napoleon entered 
Milan. 

Whilst the French arms were thus successful in 
Italy, Moreau and Jourdan vainly endeavoured to 
penetrate into the heart of Europe from the side of 
the Rhine. The archduke, displajdng equal skill 
and activity, bafBed them at all points. Jourdan 
was defeated at Wurzburg, and driven in great dis- 
order beyond the Lahn ; and Moreau, who had 
entered Bavaria with the intention of forming a 
junction with him, hastily, but in good order, re- 
treated. 

A force of 30,000 men was now detached from the 
archduke's army for the reinforcement of the troops 
opposed to Napoleon, and Beaulieu was superseded 
in his command by General Wurmser. But neither 
he nor Alvinzi, who in due time succeeded him, 
obtained any lasting success. On the 14th of 
January, the French gained a decisive victory at 
Rivoli ; and very shortly afterwards, Mantua, the 
last Italian fortress which remained in the hands 
of the imperialists, was compelled to surrender for 
lack of provisions. The old tesrevlorkak ^&hv^>ss^^ ^ 
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the nortliern portion of the peninsula were now 
abolished, and in place of the ancient principalities 
three or four republics arose. A heavy fine was 
inflicted upon the Pope, who, whilst Napoleon was 
engaged -with Alvinzi in, the Friuli, had displayed 
an unfriendly feeling towards the French ; and the 
whole of the Italian states, with the exception of 
Venice, either acknowledged the supremacy, or 
courted the alliance, of France. 

A. D. 1797. Early in the month of March, Na- 
poleon, who had been reinforced by 30,000 men 
under Bernadotte, crossed the Alps and entered the 
Tyrol. He was now opposed by the archduke, 
who displayed all his wonted skill and energy. But 
the want of supplies, which, although repeatedly 
promised by the government, never arrived, ren- 
dered the efforts of the Austrians of no avail, and 
in little more than a fortnight Napoleon was within 
twenty-four leagues of Vienna. To advance further 
without the support of the armies of the Rhine 
would have been extremely hazardous ; and this 
the Directory informed him that he could not ob- 
tain. He therefore wrote to the archduke pro- 
posing terms of peace, and in due time a prelimi- 
nary treaty was signed at Leoben. 

Before leaving Italy, Buonaparte had induced the 
Venetian Senate to admit French garrisons into 
Verona and some other places within their terri- 
tory. In an insurrection which broke out after his 
departure, these, although in no way concerned in 
tlie disturbances, were attacked and massacred. 
Napoleon received intelligence of the event at 
Leoben, and hurried to the south to take advantage 
of it. The Venetian Senate was forced to decree 
the abolition of the old constitution : and a demo- 
cratlc republic being established and placed under 
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the protection of France, Venice resigned an in- 
dependence which she had maintained in the face 
of many dangers for more than a thousand years. 

On the 17th of October the treaty of Campo 
Formio was signed, by which Austria agreed to 
s.urrender the Milanese, and received in exchange 
the port and adjacent territory of Venice. 

Napoleon now returned to Paris, and was received 
with open arms by all classes of citizens. The 
government, which was extremely unpopular, was 
a-mong the foremost to do him honour ; but he 
had no desire to sacrifice his popularity by support- 
ing it, and he therefore proposed a plan for the 
conquest of Egypt preparatory to an invasion of 
British India. An expedition was fitted out and 
placed under his command, and in the month of 
May, A. D. 1798, set sail from Toulon. Of its 
first temporary success and ultimate failure, some 
account has been elsewhere given. In the fol- 
lowing year Napoleon returned to France, where 
he found the government more unpopular than 
ever. In Germany, in Switzerland, and in Italy, 
the armies of the republic had sustained great re- 
verses at the hands of the allied Austrians and 
Russians under the Archduke Charles and General 
Suwarrow. But, in Holland, the Duke of York, 
with a British army, had been forced to capitulate ; 
and thus the campaign of 1799, although upon the 
whole disastrous, was not without its counter- 
balancing triumphs. 

The internal condition of the country was most 
miserable. The provinces were overrun with bands 
of insurgents and robbers. Thq roads were left 
without necessary repairs, the fields in many places 
without cultivation; and anticipations of invasion, 
which seemed imminent, increased the general de- 
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ratigement of affairs. In this juncture Napoleon 
was welcomed as the man by whom alone the 
national deliverance could be effected; and soon 
after his arrival, his brother Lucien was voted, out 
of compliment to him, to the post of President in 
the upper legislative chamber, called the Chamber 
of Ancients. Soon afterwards the commapd of the' 
garrison of Paris was conferred upon him ; and on 
the very next day, in conjunction with Lucien 
Buonaparte, he put an end to the government. 
The legislative chambers were dismissed at the 
point of the bayonet, and a provisional government, 
consisting of Napoleon himself and two others, was 
appointed to prepare a Constitution. 

The result of the deliberations of this body was, 
that Napoleon became First Consul for five years, 
with the sole executive authority of the government. 
With him were associated two others, Cambac^red ' 
and Le Br un, whose functions, however, were limited 
to advising with the First Consul. Two legislative 
chambers were instituted, the members of which 
were appointed for life — ^those of the first or Senate 
being named by the First Consul, and those of the 
second by the Senate. Although Napoleon's au- 
thority thus became absolute, the majority of the 
nation gladly accepted the arrangement. Men of 
all parties were ready to sacrifice their principles 
and their prejudices, provided they could but live 
under a strong government ; and Napoleon, on his 
part, selected ^r his counsellors the ablest men in 
the kingdom, without the smallest regard to their 
former political professions. 

Having completed the formation of his govern- 
ment, and issued various orders for the internal 
j'mprovemeni of the country, he resolved to strike a 
bJow for the recovery of that prestige of which 
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recent events had, in a great measure, deprived the 
French arms. Accordingly, he assembled an army 
of 40,000 men at Dijon, and gave orders for the 
passage of the Alps by Mount St. Bernard. With 
extraordinary exertion this great undertaking was 
accomplished on the 20th of May. On the 2nd of 
June the French entered Milan, and on the 14th of 
the same month the Austrians were utterly routed 
at Marengo. The rapidity and magnitude of tliese 
exploits, unequalled since the days of Hannibal, 
filled Europe with astonishment. Italy was re- 
covered as far as the Mincio, and Napoleon re- 
turned in triumph to Paris (a. d. 1 800). The victory 
of Hohen linden, gained by Moreau over the Arch- 
duke John, soon afterwards led to the treaty of 
Luneville, by which peace was concluded with the 
Austrians, on terms which diflfered but little from 
those agreed to at Campo Formio. A year and a 
half later, the peace of Amiens was concluded with 
England; and Napoleon, whose popularity with 
his countrymen, and especially with the army, 
was unbounded, became First Consul for life (a. d. 
1802). 

The circumstances which 46d to the renewal of 
hostilities and the invasion of Hanover and Naples, 
have been elsewhere related (a. d. 1803). But be- 
sides his many declared enemies abroad with whom 
Napoleon had to contend, he was harassed per- 
petually by the disaffected population of certain 
home districts which still retained their attachment 
to the royal family. The son of Lewis XVI. had 
died in confinement, and his uncle, the late king's 
brother, was now residing in England, where he was 
recognised by the court as Lewis XVIII. With him 
the conspirators were in constant conmiunication, 
and against him Napoleon appears to b&^^^vN5i^^- 
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tained a personal dislike. It was, probably, to 
gratify this, as much as with the hope of putting a 
stop to the machinations of the royalists, that he 
caused the Duke d'£nghien, the grandson of Conde, 
and therefore a near relative of Lewis, to be seized 
in the castle of £ttenheim, in which he resided, 
within the frontiers of Baden. The young prince, 
who was noted for his good qualities, ought, under 
any circumstances, to have been safe in the do- 
minions of a power at peace with France. Never- 
theless, he was carried to Yincennes, accused be- 
fore a court-martial of various charges, not one of 
which could be proved, and sentenced to be shot. 
A request which he made to be permitted to see the 
First Consul was refused, and at daybreak the next 
morning the sentence was carried into effect. A 
more cold-blooded murder never was perpetrated. 
It caused a universal feeling of horror in Europe, 
and it left a blot upon the fame of Napoleon which, 
even in the opinion of his admirers, has never passed 
away (a. d. 1804). 

Endless plots, real and pretended, which daily 
came to light, were made the pretext for a further 
usurpation of dignity^f not of power, on the part 
of Napoleon. A decree of the Senate, supported 
by the tribune, or Second Chamber, and ratified by 
the vote of a large majority of the nation, invested 
him with the title of emperor. He was crowned 
at Paris with more than ordinary state by Pope 
Pius VII., and in the following year was installed 
in Milan as King of Italy (a. d. 1805). 

During the next five years. Napoleon's career' 

was one of uninterrupted victory. At Austerlitz, 

at Jena, and at Friedland, he defeated successively 

the armies o£ Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and 

establiabed Ma own supremacy upon tYie Coutiuftut, 
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He conferred kingdoms upon his brothers, duke- 
doms and principalities upon his generals, and, 
after the victory of Wagram, compelled the Em- 
peror of Austria to purchase peace by conferring 
upon himself the hand of an Austrian princess 
(a.d. 1809). By the connection thus formed he 
hoped to render his occupation of the French throne 
more secure, and in order to effect it he divorced 
his wife Josephine (a. d. 1810); but from that 
hour his fortunes began to decline. 

The jealousy which had long existed on the part 
of the czar led to a renewal of hostilities (a. d. 1812), 
and Napoleon,, at the head of 800,000 men, ad- 
vanced to invade Russia. He was opposed by the 
Bussian general Barclay de Tolly, at Smolensko ; 
but, after a severe action, compelled him to abandon 
the town, which, however, he first set on fire. At 
Borodino, situated on the river of the same name, 
he was again obstinately opposed by Kutusoff and 
Bagratien, and only succeeded in effecting the pas- 
sage after a severely contested action, in which his 
loss was scarcely less heavy than that of the enemy. 
Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, was now at 
his mercy, and in due time be occupied it, taking 
up his own quarters in the Kremlin, the old palaco 
of the czars. But, whether by accident or design, 
a fire broke out in various quarters of the city, and, 
owing to the prevalence of a high wind, obtained such 
ascendancy as to defy all attempts at extinguishing 
it. The French were obliged to evacuate the place, 
and with it to abandon the hopes which they had 
cherished of obtaining the shelter, and those sup- 
plies of provisions and other stores, of which they 
stood greatly in need. After much hesitation and 
a delay of a whole month, Napoleon, who found 
himself ill supported by his (gjeuec^i^^ 5^^^ ^s^^s^^^a^ 
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M for a retreat, and the army, now reduced to 100,000 

! men, turned its face towards the frontier. The 

' weather was still fine, and there seemed no reason 

to suppose that the French would not make good 
I their retreat with all the booty, and it was enor- 

I mous, which they had obtained. But it was now 

late in the month of October. On the 6th ol 
November the winter set in with unusual severity, 
I and the troops suffered greatly. At the same time, 

the Russians, who were less affected by the climate, 
took advantage of the circumstance to attack the 
retreating columns. The Cossacks, in particular, 
harassed them incessantly, hovering about tbeii 
line of march, and cutting off their stragglers. 
The weather continued to increase in severity ; 
provisions soon failed ; and the numbers of tiic 
pursuers were daily augmented. The French be- 
came utterly disorganised ; and Napoleon, to whon: 
the intelligence of Lord Wellington's successes ir 
Spain, and of the machinations of his own political 
opponents in Paris, caused great uneasiness, tooli 
sledge at a place called Smorgoni, and, accompaniec 
only by a single attendant, hastened to Paris, whew 
he arrived in the middle of December. Murat, U 
' whom he had entrusted the command of the troops 

I followed his example, and betook himself to hif 

kingdom of Naples ; and of the army thus deserter 
by its leaders, not more than 40,000 men in all suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Elbe. Here it was joinec 
by the emperor, who brought with him a force ol 
180,000 conscripts ; and although these were mew 
recruits, he defeated the combined Russian and 
Prussian armies at Lutzen, Bautzen, and DresdeE 
(A.D. 1813). 
At length Austria, who had been his ally, as- 
sumed an attitude of ncutraWty, 8jvd dually joinetl 
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tlie coalition against him. On the 17th and 18th 
of October the battle of Leipsic was fought, and 
Napoleon, utterly defeated, was compelled to retreat 
behind the Rhine (a.d. 1813). 

In the meantime, Lord Wellington, after driving 
the best troops and the most renowned marshals of 
France from the Peninsula, had crossed the Bi- 
dassoa. The allies, encouraged by his success, en- 
tered France on the east; but Napoleon, who had 
still a considerable force in hand, kept them for 
isome time at bay. Had he chosen to accept their 
offers he might have remained Emperor of France, 
with the Rhine for its boundary : but, elated with 
some partial successes, he refused to treat until it 
was too late. Fresh armies of Prussians, Swedes, 
and Germans poured into France, and, no longer 
able to oppose them, he retired to Fontainbleau and 
signed a deed of abdication in favour of his infant 
son. This, however, was set aside by the allied 
monarchs, who were now in Paris. The restoration 
of the Bourbons was proclaimed, and Napoleon 
received the sovereignty of Elba, a small island on 
the coast of Italy, with the now empty title of em- 
peror (a. d. 1814). 

Although Lewis XVIII. was upon the whole well 
received by the nation, he failed to maintain his 
popularity ; and Napoleon, taking advantage of this, 
made an effort to regain his lost throne. Having 
landed at Frejus, he proclaimed his design, and 
was quickly joined by his old companions in arms. 
The troops sent to oppose him ranged themselves 
tinder his standard, and Lewis, thus deserted, fled 
into the Netherlands. Then came the campaign of 
a hundred days, and the terrible dtfeat at Waterloo. 
Napoleon, after vainly endeavouring to escaij^ t<^ 
America, surrendered to t\\^ <!,?i.^\53^.Tv ^*l ^^^\*v>.^». 
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man-of-war, and Lewis, returning to Paris for the 
second time, took possession of the throne of his 
ancestors (a. d. 1815). 



CHAP. XTX. 



THE ORLEANS DYNASTY. 

I 

I Although the last attempt of Napoleon to re- 

I cover his lost power had been so gallantly supi- 

I ported by the army, the bulk of the nation was by 

j no means favourably disposed towards him. The 

trading and mercantile classes especially desired 
peace; and Lewis, notwithstanding he returned 
under the protection of foreign bayonets, was, upon 
the whole, well received. Napoleon, consigned by 
the other allied powers to the safe keeping of Eng- 
land, was transported to the island of St. Helena, 
where, after a few years, his death put an end to 
the anxiety which could not entirely cease to be 
felt during his lifetime (a.d. 1821). Although 
great political agitation prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope, the French, remembering how little they had 
gained by the late revolution, took no part in it. 
The constitution which had been granted by Lewis 
at the commencement of his reign, secured the 
> personal liberty of all, and rendered the gradual 

extension of political privileges easy. But the 
I king became alarmed at the progress of democracy 

in Spain, and (a.d. 1823) a French army under 
the Duke d'Angouleme was dispatched to Madrid, 
to restore to Ferdinand VH. the despotic power of 
which he had recently been deprived. This act 
waa viewed with disapprobation iu Eitv^lucvd^ and 
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fave great offence to a considerable portion of 
ewis's subjects. In the following year the king 
died, and his brother, the Count d'Artois, ascended 
the throne, with the title of Charles X. His un- 
disguised aversion to popular liberty, and his ex- 
cessive predilection for the Jesuit party in the 
Romish Church, placed him at once in a position 
of antagonism towards his subjects. He chose for 
his ministers men whom he knew to be extremely 
unpopular, and by them a project of law was in- 
troduced, for diminishing the number of persons 
entitled to vote at elections, and for a strict control 
of the public press. At the same time, an ex- 
pedition for the conquest of Algiers was set on foot, 
with a view to distract public attention, and obtain 
the sympathy of a people naturally warlike. The 
Dey of Algiers was dethroned, and the French took 
possession of his dominions; which, notwithstand- 
ing an explicit pledge to the contrary, they have 
continued to hold and to colonise ever since (a. d. 
1830). 

In the meantime the Chamber of Deputies had 
been dissolved, and a new one elected in its stead, 
the c<Hnpo8ition of which was well known to be 
hostile to the Court. Before it could assemble, 
Charles issued an edict for its dissolution, accom- 
panied by two others, in which the disfranchise- 
ment of a large portion of the electors of the king- 
dom, and severe restrictions upon the press, were 
decreed. This brought things to a crisis. The 
citizens and populace of Paris rose in arms ; they 
were joined by some regiments of the garrison, 
and after three days of fighting between them and 
that porticm of the army which remained faithful 
to the king, the latter was obliged to abandon the 
dty. Upon this, Louis Pbi\vgi^,T>Q^e»fc <55l^iF^ss5»»s»^ 
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the son of the infamous Egalite, was nominated 
first lieutenant, and ultimately King, of the French 
(a. d. 1830). By the constitution of 1815, two legis* 
latiye chambers had been established, of which the 
upper consisted of the hereditary peers of France, 
the lower of elected deputies. The hereditary 
peerage was now abolished, and an upper chamber 
was appointed, of which the members were named 
by the crown, and retained their seats during life 
(A.D. 1832). 

An insurrection in the south of France in favour 
of Che exiled king, was headed by the Duchess de 
Kerri, whose son, the young Duke de Bordeaux, was 
hoir apparent to the throne. It was, however, mip- 
pressed with little difficulty ; and an attempt on the 
part of the republican clubs of Paris to subvert the 
new government, although it gave rise to a short 
but sanguinary struggle, was also unsuccessfuL But 
Louis Philippe, though a man of undoubted talent, 
and reputed to be equally remarkable for discretion, 
failed to retain the good will of the nation. He 
was scarcely less opposed to real constitutional free* 
dom than Charles X., and at length the same popii'- 
lace which had placed him on the throne rose in 
rebellion against him. Had he acted with any 
decision the movement might have been put down, 
for the garrison of Paris was excessively numerous, 
and for the most part well affected towards him. 
But neither the king nor any of his sons proved 
equal to the emergency. No orders were issued to 
the troops, who consequently remained inactive, or 
nearly so, whilst the mob took possession of the 
palace, and indulged in all kinds of excesses (a. d. 
1848}. Louis Philippe and his family fled to Eng- 
Jand ; the Ducbeaa of Orleans, a Grerman princess, 
the widow of Ix>uis*B eldest son, aXoneL'remwsi^m 
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the capital, and endeavoured in the Chamber of 
Deputies, now invaded by the mob, to secure the 
rights of her youthful son, the Count de Paris. 
She was treated with courtesy^ but could obtain 
no recognition of the prince's claims to the suc- 
cession. 

After a short interval, during which a provisional 
government, appointed by the Parisians, conducted 
the affairs of the country in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, the general voice of the nation decreed the 
establishment of a republic, with a single legis- 
lative chamber. The executive power of the state 
was vested in a President, elected by the nation 
for a period of four years, and assisted by a mi- 
nistry chosen by himself from the Chamber of De- 
puties. The first President was Louis Napoleon, 
the reputed nephew of Napoleon Buonaparte. He 
assumed the office in the year 1848 ; and having 
secured, for the present at least, the good will of 
the army and of the clergy, he has since been raised 
to the throne with the title of *' Napoleon III., by 
the grace of. God and the wiU of the people, 
Emperor of the French " (a.i>. 1852). 
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